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The Racor 3-in-1 Switch Stand (style 
No. 100-A) is especially designed for 
use at the ends of double track and 
passing sidings. It maintains a right of 
way in both directions,. . . eliminates 
train stops for switching operations. 
When installed at locations of average 
traffic the 3-in-1 makes possible an 


annual saving of $18,250. 
On Velvet” in a Month 


The only alternatives to the 3-in-1 are: 
First, remote control systems, expen- 
sive to install and to operate; second, 
old-fashioned spring switch rods caus- 


ing the points to pound against the 
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stock-rail between successive pairs of 
wheels; or third, the addition of a 
dash pot, cumbersome and difficult to 
keep in adjustment . . . Instead, in- 
stall the Racor 3-in-1 Switch Stand, 
a self contained unit... its savings 
place you on “Velvet” in a month. 
Three Features in One 
It combines three simple mechanisms 
in one compact housing. They are: 
1. A rigid-throw for hand operation. 
2. Two double-coil springs returning 
points after trailing train has passed. 
3. An oil-buffer retarding return of 


points between successive pairs of 


wheels. 








Severe tests by many leading rail- 
roads have caused them to adopt this 
Stand as standard. None of our claims 
has been disproved . . . They showed 
conclusively that the Stand could not 
be locked with an intervening object 
between a switch point and stock-rail. 
The 3-in-1 Switch Stand has earned a 
large and immediate profit at all loca- 
tions it has been used... It has 
speeded train movements. We want 
the privilege of supplying your road 
with these Stands. Write for complete 


information. Your request will receive 


instant response. 





RAMAPO AJAX CORPORATION 


Racor Pacific Frog and Switch Company Los Angeles—Seattle 
Canadian Ramapo Iron Works, Limited . . Niagara Falls, Ontario 


General Offices — 230 Park ies: Rew 3 od 
Sales Offices at Works and McCormick Bldg., Chicago Midland Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Bldg.,St. Paul Metropolitan Bank Building, Washington 
Nine Racor Works: Hillburn, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


Builders Exchange 

Union National Bank Building, Houston, Texas 

Pueblo, Col, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Superior, Wis. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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The Rate Case and 


Maintenance of Wages 


When the Interstate Commerce Commission makes 
its decision on the petition of the railways for a gen- 
eral advance in freight rates it will decide more than 
the question of an advance in rates. It will decide 
also whether there must be reductions of railway 
wages, and in large measure the fate of President 
Hoover’s entire policy of maintaining wages during 
the depression. 

The commission has excluded testimony regarding 
wages. It is only too plain, however, that either 
freight rates must be advanced or wages reduced. In 
the first seven months of 1931 the operating expenses 
of the Class I roads were $642,000,000 less than in 
the first seven months of 1929, and $409,000,000 less 
than in the first seven months of 1930. Despite the 
drastic retrenchments made, the net operating income 
earned was only $295,000,000, or at the annual rate of 
return of but 2.19 per cent on property investment. 
There is as yet no tendency of traffic to improve. 
Therefore no increase in total earnings can reasonably 
be expected from that source in the near future. 


Net Earnings Must Be Increased 


The margin between income and outgo must, how- 
ever, be increased, either by an increase in total earn- 
ings or by further reductions of expenses. Such re- 
trenchments as already have been made by curtailing 
employment and purchases cannot be increased on 
most railways without serious injury to the properties 
and service. The only remaining available means of 
substantially reducing expenses is to reduce wages. 
Unquestionably, therefore, if the commission refuses 
to grant an advance in rates, or authorizes only an in- 
adequate advance, railway managements will be forced 
immediately to seek reductions of wages. 

The effects produced by a movement of the rail- 
ways to reduce wages would be most interesting and 
important. This is the first depression in history dur- 
ing which a general policy of maintaining wages in 
private industry has been tried. The policy was 
initiated by President Hoover at conferences with busi- 
ness leaders which he called in the latter part of 1929. 


The purpose was to shorten and prevent deepening of 
the depression. As a result of these conferences a 
genuine effort was made for months by most business 
concerns to maintain wages. In spite of this and all 
other efforts to stimulate business the depression has 
steadily grown worse, and has become one of the 
longest in history. Every business and industry must 
finally pay wages out of earnings, and as the earnings 
of most business concerns have declined the number of 
reductions of wages has increased until it is probably 
correct to say that the wages of 1929 are now main- 
tained in comparatively few major industries. 

The question of reducing wages in these industries 
is constantly being given more consideration and dis- 
cussion. The leaders in each of them are hesitating 
about taking action, preferring to let the leaders in the 
others act first. The starting of a movement by the 
railways for reductions unquestionably would be quick- 
ly followed by the starting of movements for reduc- 
tions in other important industries. Probably, if the 
commission, by refusing the railways an adequate ad- 
vance in rates, should force them to seek reductions of 
wages, its decision in the rate case would mark the 
beginning of the final breakdown of the entire policy 
of trying to maintain wages during the depression. 


An Agreement to Maintain Wages? 


It might be said that a movement of the railways for 
a general reduction of wages would violate an agree- 
ment made by their executives almost two years ago 
to maintain them. The emergency board appointed by 
President Hoover last April to investigate the wage 
controversy between the Louisiana & Arkansas and its 
shop craft employees referred in its report to the 
“policy announced in the statement of the President 
on November 21, 1929, after conferences with em- 
ployers and employees, to the effect that there should 
be no wage reductions made by employers and no 
efforts by the men to increase the standard wages”. 
No railway executives participated in the conference 
with the President on November 21. A small group 
of railway presidents, mostly from eastern territory, 
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have a conference with him on November 19, follow- 
ing which a statement was issued from the White 
House indicating that these railway executives were 
unanimous in their determination to co-operate in the 
maintenance of employment and business progress. 
After a meeting of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives in Chicago later in the same week a statement 
was sent to the President advising him that it was the 
“hope and expectation (of the railway executives) to 
proceed on at least a normal basis in their future 
capital and maintenance expenses”, and that, in fact, 
“a movement to increase them has been started and is 
being actively and intelligently pressed forward”. It 
is highly questionable whether it can accurately be 
said that there was anything more than a tacit under- 
standing that the railways would try to maintain 
wages. 

However that may be, they actually have main- 
tained them for almost two years, and there certainly 
was no agreement to maintain them throughout the 
depression, no matter how long it might last or how 
much the earnings of the railways might decline. 
Another fact which cannot be disregarded is that Presi- 
dent Hoover’s policy contemplated avoidance of de- 
mands for both reductions and increases of wages, 
and that the railway labor leaders have announced a 
program in contravention of this policy. They have 
announced that they will ask Congress at its next 
session for legislation to establish a shorter working 
day and working week on the railways. As un- 
questionably it is their purpose to seek this legislation 
in a form that would maintain the present weekly and 
annual earnings of each class of employees, it follows 
that they intend to seek legislation to increase the 
hourly wages of all employees. They are thus setting 
railway executives the example of disregarding 
President Hoover’s wage policy. 


Rates, Wages and Solvency 


Should railway wages be reduced if railway rates 
are not adequately advanced? This question, and the 
question as to whether railway wages are too high, 
are two entirely different questions. Without dis- 
cussing whether railway wages are too high, as 
measured by other standards, it may be stated as be- 
yond reasonable question that railway wages are now 
too high as measured by the present total and net earn- 
ings of the railways. The management of no business 
concern or industry can assume the responsibility of 
indefinitely paying wages higher than are compatible 
with maintenance of the solvency of that concern or 
industry. Railway managements are trying to main- 
tain both present wages and the solvency of the rail- 
roads by seeking a general advance in freight rates. 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission refuses to 
help them adequately to increase their earnings by 
authorizing an advance in rates, they will have to seek 
a reduction of wages, even though it is practically 
certain that the result will be movements for reductions 
of wages in most major industries. 
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Self preservation is the first law of nature, and no 
economic theory or argument can prevail against it. 
Although the commission has properly excluded testi- 
mony regarding wages from the rate hearings, there 
can be no evading of the fact that in deciding the rate 
case it will decide whether railway wages must be 
reduced. 


Coal an Ideal Fuel 


In an editorial hailing the completion of the 1000- 
mile natural gas pipe line from Texas to Chicago, the 
New York Times, in conclusion, says: 


So confident are the utility companies that within a few 
years the country will be enmeshed in a pipe-line system which 
will extend from Mexico to Canada and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. That will do more than drastic legislation 
to reduce the pall of smoke that now hangs over industrial 
communities and with it the bills of the doctor, laundry 
man and house painter. 

In an article in the Railway Age of December 13, 


1930, C. V. Beck, a coal operator and a close student 
of combustion problems, analyzed the situation with 
regard to competing fuels with the conclusion that, 
on a basis of heat unit, coal is cheaper at the mines 
than is natural gas at the wells, and that heat units 
move more cheaply by rail in the form of coal than 
they do by pipe line in the form of gas. This conclusion 
he supported by detailed engineering data and so far 
no one has seriously attempted to attack either his data 
or his conclusion. The fundamental economic strength 
of coal thus appears well established. 

In spite of this, however, natural gas still makes 
headway in its battle with coal, and a reference, such 
as that of the New York Times, to the appalling smoke 
nuisance of our great cities must awaken considerable 
sympathy even on the part of close friends of the 
coal industry. What can the coal industry and the 
coal carriers do about it? This question Mr. Beck 
sets about to answer in an article in the Railway Age. 
of September 5. We commend it to the thought- 
ful attention of all railroad men whose companies de- 
pend upon coal for a substantial part of their revenues. 

Mr. Beck emphasizes the point that coal suffers 
because it burns so easily in outmoded equipment 
whereas natural gas installations involve modern 
equipment, securing a high degree of efficiency in 
use combined with a maximum of convenience. The 
prospective gas patron makes a decision in its favor, 
not by comparing modern gas equipment with modern 
coal burning equipment, but too often without the 
knowledge that there is any such thing as a con- 
venient, smokeless and automatic method of deriving 


heat from coal. The efficiency and convenience of 


modern gas installations, Mr. Beck contends, is ob- 
tainable with modern coal-burning devices—but the 
coal industry has not made that fact generally known, 
whereas the convenience of gas is constantly dinned 
into the ears of the public by a well-organized indus- 
try awake to the value of advertising and publicity. 
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The salvation of the coal industry and the coal car- 
riers, in his wpinion, lies in a similar campaign to show 
the public that they can get the same convenience 
from modern coal-burnng equipment that they can 
from gas—and, in territory where coal mines are 
nearer than gas wells, at a much lower cost. 


Truck Shippers Add To 
Taxpayers GrowingBurden 


Two communications published in a recent issue 
of the Wall Street Journal comment vigorously, the 
one on the present situation of the railroads and the 
other upon general economic conditions. The first 
exemplifies strikingly the kind of muddled thinking 
on transportation which continues to mislead so many 
of our business and public men. The second force- 
fully suggests the inevitable economic disaster which 
must follow action based upon such thought processes. 
The first letter comes from Lincoln, Nebr., and ex- 
presses the belief that “deep down in his heart” the 
editor of the Wall Street Journal must agree that a 15 
per cent increase in freight rates will mean that the 
“death knell is finally sounded” for the railroads. The 
writer tells of truck movements’ of machinery and 
fourth-class-freight-rate castings from Kansas City to 
Lincoln, 240 miles, and of machinery from Kansas 
City to Chicago. He concludes as follows: 


Whether it pays the truckman, that does not interest us in 
the least. We consider him just the same as any other 
business man, able to take care of himself, and if he goes 
bankrupt it has been our experience he is just like any other 
business man, he has some successor ready to take his place 
and take his chance on whether he can get by or not, and it 
is only through this process of elimination of unsound busi- 
ness men that our country has grown to its present standard. 


This correspondent, who signs himself “C. D. A.”, 
plainly considers the charges he pays the truckman in 
the same light as those he pays the railroad, i.e., that 
they represent the total cost to him of providing the 
transportation service he receives. Yet it must ob- 
viously be clear after even a moment of examination 
of the surrounding circumstances that this is not true. 
When the railroad charges are paid, the total costs 
of the service have been discharged and a substantial 
contribution has also been made toward taxes for the 
support of the government. When the truckman’s 
‘charges are paid, however, the obligation of the 
shipper or consignee has only begun. He still has his 
obligation as a general taxpayer to pay for the roadway 
the truckman uses, and to pave and maintain that 
roadway. The truckman, it is true, makes some con- 
tribution to this expense, but it is, proportionately, 
a very light one. The greater the volume of long dis- 
tance trucking on the highways, the more the tax- 
payers must be assessed. The money paid for trans- 
portation service to long-haul truckmen stimulates a 
service the growth of which requires increased taxa- 
tion. The money paid to railroads for such service, 
on the other hand, tends to decrease taxation. 
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The second letter comes from Fort Smith, Ark., is 
signed “A. K.” and reads in part as follows: 

Yesterday afternoon I visited a 500-acre farm in the vicinity 
of this city. This farm 10 years ago was mortgaged for 
$15,000 on a 50 per cent basis. It was offered to me yesterday 
for $6,000. The income to the owner of this farm last year 
was $600, while the taxes and insurance on the buildings 
amounted to $250. This year, with cotton selling as it 
promises to sell now, 5 cents per pound, with the best pros- 
pects of a crop I have ever seen, compared with the worst 
drought last year in this country in 50 years, the income 
from this farm promises to be less than $400. This condition 
is typical. How is the state government going to operate on 
the reduced income indicated and how is the farming popu- 
lation to live under such conditions? 


Arkansas has an elaborate system of highways. 
Last year a total of $38,307,995 was spent on them. 
The state collected $10,711,232 in gasoline taxes and 
motor vehicle fees from the users of these highways, 
leaving a burden of 2714 millions to be met presumably 
by the general taxpayers. It seems that the farmer, 
mulcted of a third of his gross income by the tax- 
gatherer, might profitably question the justice of re- 
quiring him to continue contributing toward providing 
a place of business for highway carriers. He might, 
if he lives in one of the counties where railroad taxes 
amount to from a fourth to a half or more of total tax 
receipts as they do in many localities, begin to wonder 
how much further his tax assessment would be raised 
if the railroads should go out of business because of 
tax-aided highway competition, while highway expen- 
ditures were vastly increased to take care of the added 
traffic they would thereby be forced to handle. He 
might even go still further and ask why he as a 
farmer should be forced to pay all his costs of doing 
business, plus a contribution toward the general ex- 
penses of government, while taxation of highway 
transport does not even cover the expenses which the 
government incurs for the direct benefit of that in- 
dustry, with nothing at all left over toward paying for 
the usual governmental services. 

No one has yet been able successfully to deny the 
fact that railroad transportation is much more econom- 
ical, all costs considered, than that by inland water- 
way, or by highway over long distances. Society must 
pay for its transportation in one way or another. If 
it does not pay in rates then it will have to pay in 
taxes. The shipper is also a taxpayer. Is it true 
economy for him to save a dollar in freight charges, 
when he thereby increases his tax levy and that of his 
fellow citizens by a much larger amount than he saves 
in direct freight charges? 

The American people last year paid four billion 
dollars for railroad freight transportation at a cost of 
about one cent per ton per mile. The total cost to the 
nation of providing this same service by highway or 
inland waterway would be from two to five times that 
amount. If, with such transportation, the shippers 
should pay only the four billions they now pay, then 


the taxpayers would have to pay the remainder—which 


would double or treble the total tax bill—local, state 
and national. Is there anyone so fatuous as to suppose 
that national prosperity lies in this direction? 
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Article No. 10 


Centralized Traffic Control Reduces 
Operating Costs 





This C. T. C. Machine on the S. P. Makes 37 Miles of 
Second Track Unnecessary 


adaptable to conditions on a busy division or a 

major section thereof, should effect annual sav- 
ings in operating expenses equivalent to 18 to 24 per 
cent of the investment, by reason of the reduced number 
of operators required, and the possibilities of increased 
train load and the reduction in overtime for train and 
engine crews. Furthermore, the additional savings 
realized annually by deferring expenditures for added 
track facilities range from 10 to 20 per cent of the in- 
vestment for centralized control. These savings, in ad- 
dition to many advantages in facilitating train oper- 
ation and increasing safety, have been definitely proved 
on over 40 major installations which have been placed 
in service on both single and multiple-track lines within 
the last five years. Centralized traffic control is, there- 
fore, coming to be recognized as the most economical 
and modern method of directing train movements by 
signal indication without written train orders. 


\ N installation of centralized traffic control, where 


Reduction in Number of Employees 


One of the most tangible benefits from an installation 
of centralized traffic control is the elimination of oper- 
ators at intermediate block offices, outlying junctions 
and railroad crossings. In view of the fact that the 
expenditure for wages for these positions is largely con- 
stant, regardless of the volume of traffic, it is evident 
that the greatest proportionate savings can be made by 
eliminating such positions in periods of minimum 
traffic, such as that now prevailing. As a matter of 
fact, on a certain single-track main line division of a 
through route, which is now handling a traffic that 
does not approach its capacity, studies show that a 
proposed installation of centralized traffic control will 
be justified by the single item of savings in wages ef- 
fected by the release of operators. 

To be more specific, centralized traffic control has 
made possible an annual saving in operators’ wages 
alone of $26,950 on a 40-mile section of the New York 
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Decreases number of employees—Defers 
expenditure for additional tracks— 
Saves fuel—-Speeds up train 


movements 
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Trains Are Operated in Either Direction on Both Tracks on C. 
T. C. Territory on B. G& M. 


Central. Likewise, when the Missouri Pacific installed 
centralized control on 43 miles of single track between 
Kansas City, Kan., and Atchison, the removal of 3 
interlockings and the elimination of 14 operators re- 
sulting therefrom enabled an annual wage saving to be 
effected equivalent to 20 per cent on the investment for 
the: centralized control. Again, on a 37-mile section 
of single-track on the Wabash, the release of 8 oper- 
ators is creating an annual saving in wages of $14,000 
annually. Likewise, when the Peoria & Pekin Union 
installed ceritralized traffic control on 7.8 miles of line, 
involving 16 track miles, several interlockings and block 
offices were abandoned, eliminating 14 levermen and 
operators, with an annual wage saving of $19,347, 
equivalent to 20 per cent on the investment involved. 
Again, a 40-mile installation on the Southern Pacific 
saves about $10,500 annually in wages for operators 
and station personnel. 


Postponement of Expenditure for Additional Tracks 


Another very definite saving made possible through 
centralized traffic control is the deferment of large ex- 
penditures for additional track facilities. On lines 
where the volume of traffic exceeds the economic  ca- 
pacity, that is, where the business is being moved over 
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the road but delays are excessive, overtime becomes a 
large item of expense, many block offices are required, 
and delivery schedules are not met with sufficient regu- 


larity to satisfy shippers. In some cases peak traffic 
movements cause congestion just at the time when 
prompt delivery is of most importance. On many such 
divisions, the physical conditions are such that the ad- 
dition of another track would necessitate heavy ex- 
penditures, and such a program is, therefore, postponed 
from year to year. Now centralized traffic control 
offers a solution for such a problem at a moderate out- 
lay. 

For example, the Southern Pacific had to handle a 
peak movement of fruit and vegetables over a 40-mile 
section of line in California where the installation of 
centralized control afforded so much relief in the way 
of improved operation and increased track capacity that 
a $2,500,000 second-tracking program has been indefi- 
nitely deferred. As another example, the estimated cost 
of constructing a second track, which was postponed 
by the installation of centralized control, on 40 miles of 
the Toledo & Ohio Central, was $2,000,000. Likewise, 
in 1925 the Missouri Pacific estimated that the revision 
of the alinement and second tracking of the line between 
Kansas City, Mo., and Osawatomie, Kan., would cost 
$60,000 per mile, whereas by installing a system of 
power switches and signaling for directing train move- 
ments by signal indication, the heavy traffic has been 
handled satisfactorily since that time without the sec- 
ond track. 

Again, on certain double-track lines the preponder- 
ance of traffic is in one direction for certain hours of 
the day and in the opposite direction during other 
hours. The use of centralized control for the direction 
of train movements in either direction on each track 
makes it practicable to utilize stretches of track that 
would otherwise be idle, for the movement of trains 
against the normal current of traffic, and as a result all 
trains are kept moving rather than some of them being 
required to wait on sidings. The Boston & Maine has 
several sections of double track on which centralized 
control is thus used to advantage. One section on the 
Fitchburg division includes 76 miles of two and three- 
track line 


Elimination of Stops and Waiting Time 


Two important characteristics of a centralized con- 
trol installation make it possible to save time and fuel. 
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This Switch 
on the Wa- 
bash Is 93 
Miles ‘from 
tie: Co TG. 
Machine 





In the. first: place the use of power-operated switches 
reduces the number of train stops at junctions, cross- 
overs and passing-track switches. A series of accurate 
time-distance checks made on the Big Four showed 
that the use of a power switch to eliminate the stop- 
ping of a tonnage train to enter a siding saved an aver- 
age of 5 min. 36 sec. for each move, while 7 min. 53 
sec. was saved when leaving a siding. With power- 
operated switches two train stops are eliminated, and if 
a non-stop meet is made, the entire meet can be com- 
pleted in from 4 to 6 min. as is being done on the Wa- 
bash, the Burlington and other roads with centralized 
control installations from 4 to 15 times every day. Thus 
a saving of at least 8 to 10 min. is made on each such 
movement. On one 40-mile installation of centralized 
control 90 per cent of the meets are non-stop. Of 
course, the train which runs through on the main track 
makes about the same time as before so that the aver- 
age time saved on typical installations such as on the 
M. P., the T. & O. C. and the D. & R. G. W. is from 
1.4 min. to 1.8 min. per freight-train mile. On the 
Southern Pacific the running time of freight trains has 


been reduced 1 hr. 10 min. westbound and 1 hr. 7 min. 
eastbound over a 120-mile sub-division by the installa- 
tion of centralized control on a 40-mile section of this 


territory. 

On one installation an average increase of 217 tons 
was made per train, while the speed was increased 6.5 
m.p.h., resulting in a reduction of 59 min. for each 
freight. train on the 42-mile installation. On the New 
York Central, the saving made possible by a reduction 
in train delays was computed to be worth $135,850 for 
one month as compared with a similar month prior to 
the use of centralized control. On this same territory, 
the tonnage was increased 2 per cent, using the same 
locomotives, and this increase, together. with the 36 
per cent increase in average speed made possible by the 
centralized control, led to a 39 per cent increase in gross 
ton-miles per train-hour. 

Another important advantage of centralized control 
operation, which cannot be seen by comparing train 
times between terminals, is brought about by the ability 
to start trains out of a terminal or junction when they 
are ready to go, the system being so flexible that line- 
ups can be changed on a moment’s notice, whereas with 
train order operation, if a train is not ready to pull out 
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when the dispatcher figured it would, the entire line-up 
is changed and it may become necessary to delay the 
departure some time. With centralized control, which 
permits close meets and eliminates the necessity for 
trains clearing the main line several minutes before the 
arrival of other trains, it is possible to change a line-up 
quickly and keep trains moving to meet the immediate 
conditions. 

Aside from the betterment of train operation in gen- 
eral, a reduction in the time of operating trains between 
terminals effects a tangible saving when overtime wages 
of train and engine crews can be eliminated. On a 32- 
mile installation of centralized control on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western more than 31 min. were saved 
per freight train; as more than 75 per cent of these 
trains had previously been on overtime, the saving in 
wages was an important item. 

Again, in certain cases it is possible to make turn- 
around runs where such were not possible before, as 
was the case on the Missouri Pacific between Osawa- 
tomie, Kan., and Leeds. Mo. Likewise, the Ohio Cen- 
tral installation permits 780 turn-around trips annually, 
with an annual saving of $14,560, including $2,067 in 
wages, $8,957 in engine fuel and supplies, and $3,536 in 
per diem charges. 

The fuel saving made possible by centralized control 
is an important item, fuel being saved by the elimination 
of train stops, by a reduction in the time previously 
wasted when waiting for meets or for orders, and by 
getting the trains over the road quicker thus reducing 
the total time that fuel is being consumed. To deter- 
mine the magnitude of this saving, a study was made of 
a month’s operation on a 24-mile centralized control 
installation on the Burlington where the traffic included 
eight passenger and six freight trains each way daily. 
The fuel saved by the elimination of stops for a freight 
train entering and leaving a siding was calculated to be 





In Next Week’s Issue 


In the short span of about 15 years power tools 
have been devised for the conduct of maintenance 
of way operations that had formerly been per- 
formed entirely by hand. New appliances are 
being introduced from time to time, but many de- 
vices have long since passed the experimental stage 
and are demonstrating in actual service their 
capacity to save money. The time is ripe for an 
“industrial revolution” in maintenance of way ser- 
vice whereby obsolete methods and forms of or- 
ganization will be discarded in favor of measures 
and forms of procedure that will permit of much 
greater savings through a much more extended 
use of labor-saving tools. 
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500 Ib. and 200 Ib. for a passenger train, while a loco- 
motive waiting on a siding consumed 200 Ib. of coal an 
hour. For a month after the centralized control was 
in service, a check showed that 481 freight and 35 pas- 
senger train stops were eliminated, which, together with 
the time waiting on sidings, effected a total fuel saving of 
230 tons for the month. This figured at $2.50 per ton, 
amounted to $6,372 annually. A check on the Missouri 
Pacific showed that about 15 scoops of coal are saved 
for each train stop eliminated, and that on the aver- 
age, four train stops are being eliminated for each 
freight train on the 43-mile centralized control territory. 
in other words, about 390 tons of coal are being saved 
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each month, which, figured at $2.50 per ton, totals 
$9,200 annually. On one of the earlier installations on 
this same road, the fuel saving was 23 lb. per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles, totaling over 890 tons for one month. 


Results of Proposed Installation Can Be Calculated 


The results to be accomplished by a proposed in- 
stallation of centralized traffic control can be calculated 
quite definitely because the factors involved are known 
quantities. The number of operators to be relieved is 
definite. Time-distance charts can be drawn from data 
on the dispatchers’ sheets and the same trains can then 
be re-dispatched to show the operation under the cen- 
tralized control system. When forecasting the result 
to be made by the T. & O. C. installation, it was cal- 
culated that a saving of 67 per cent would be made on 
the investment, over and above interest charges. The 
actual results, with reduced traffic in 1930, showed a 
saving of 65 per cent and the number of trains has in- 
creased since that time. These figures include credit for 
deferring an expenditure of $2,000,000 for second 
tracking, while the operating savings, excluding this 
factor of deferred expenditure for additional facilities, 
run from 18 to 24 per cent on certain centralized con- 
trol installations now in service. As traffic returns to 
normal, these percentages will increase rapidly. 


Accident Bulletin No. 99 


HE records of collisions, derailments and other acci- 
dents on the railroads of the United States in the 
calendar year 1930, as compiled by the Bureau of 

Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, and briefly 
reported in the Railway Age of April 18, 1931, page 
773, are available now in the final bulletin of 106 pages, 
9 in. by 11% in., made up in the usual form. This bul- 
letin is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington ; price 30 cents. 

The principal table not touched upon in the Railway 
Age report in April, is the summary of train accidents, 
Table No. 61. This shows that the cost of train acci- 
dents (damage to railway property) was about 17 per 
cent less than in the preceding year, as follows: 





1930 1929 1928 
I oo ale wcll RX + Rae eere $3,565,107 $4,645,176 $4,755,833 
REESE ye 10,238,546 13,137,632 13,194,511 
Other train accidents ........... 2,157,617 1,592,952 1,608,097 
$15,961,270 $19,375,760 $19,558,441 


This table is supplemented by 15 pages of figures classi- 
fying and analyzing the causes, etc., of train accidents. 
Table 67, analyzing miscellaneous train accidents 
(which, measured by damage done, constitute only 
about one-twentieth of the train accident record) di- 
vides these accidents into 73 classes. Other tables, fill- 
ing 19 pages, analyze train service accidents in a sim- 
ilar way. 

One of the. significant charts in the bulletin iggthat 
recording the total number of persons killed in Meain 
and train service accidents on all steam railways, which 
shows in a striking way (for ten years) the unifofmly 
large number of “other persons” killed as compared 
with the totals of passengers and employees killed. 
These “other persons” consist mainly of the victims of 
highway crossing accidents and trespassers on tacks . 
and trains. * 

The editorial portion of the bulletin makes extignded 
comment on the remarkable reduction in the numbgr of 
employees killed and injured during the last fewegifars. 

(Continued on page 400) 
















Flat Slab Viaduct Solves 
Right-of-Way Problem 







The Viaduct Is an Impressive Structure 


N ORDER to extend its Grogan yard at Columbus, 
Ohio, effect street grade separations and secure a 
ruling grade of 0.3 per cent, the Pennsylvania was 

confronted with the necessity of relocating one of its 
lines entering the city, and met the rather unusual re- 
quirements that were imposed in the acquisition of 
needed right-of-way by the construction of one-half 
mile of reinforced-concrete flat-slab viaduct. This struc- 
ture, which was built to accommodate four tracks and 
covers a ground area of nearly 3% acres, required the 
placing of 22,000 cu. yd. of concrete containing 2,250 
tons of reinforcing steel, and is in many ways an un- 
usual railway structure. It forms a part of a railway 
terminal project at Columbus that involved an expendi- 
ture of approximately three million dollars. 

Until the completion of the improvements here de- 
scribed, Grogan yard had a length of about 3,000 ft., its 
east end being fixed by the grade crossing with the Penn- 
sylvania line to Cleveland and its west end by the sharp 
curve that was introduced where the line to Sandusky 
turns off to the north. One of its important functions 
is the interchange with the Norfolk & Western for which 
purpose it has a direct connection with the large Nor- 
folk & Western yard just east of the Cleveland line 
crossing. 


Yard Had to be Extended 


The principal business handled over the Sandusky line 
is lake coal received from the connecting lines at Colum- 
bus and delivered to coal docks at Sandusky, and as 


Four-track structure one-half mile long meets 
exacting requirements of an unusual 
situation on the Pennsylvania 


at Columbus 


much of this is received in solid trains and forwarded 
without breakup, the limited length of the Grogan yard 
comprised a serious handicap in the handling of this 
traffic. However, to extend the yard at the west end by 
following the direction of the Sandusky line on the 
sharp curve to the north would have introduced highly 
objectionable operating conditions, and the fact that the 
Pennsylvania already owned trackage, used primarily 
as industrial leads, extending due west from the yard 
for a distance of about 2,600 feet to the main line of 
the Big Four, led to the idea of expanding Grogan yard 
by extending the tracks to the west. 


To carry out this plan, it was necessary to develop a 
scheme that would provide a connection for the San- 
dusky line at the proposed extended location of ihe west 
throat of the yard, and this gave rise to the plan of 
abandoning the old location for some distance north of 
the yard in favor of a new location just east of the Big 
Four right-of-way, and joining the old line a short dis- 
tance south of Hudson street. The total length of this 


relocation is 9,630 ft. 

The location adjacent to the Big Four involves cross- 
ings of only two streets, Eleventh avenue and Seven- 
teenth avenue, over which the Big Four tracks are car- 
ried on steel bridges. But the property abutting on 
the east side of the Big Four right-of-way between these 
two streets comprises a part of the Ohio State Fair 
Grounds and the State Fair commissioners were not only 
reluctant to dispose of any of their property, but also 
insisted on maintaining the frontage on the Big Four 
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right-of-way. Studies designed to meet these objections 
led to a plan whereby the Pennsylania acquired an ease- 
ment on a strip of the fair grounds adjacent to the Big 
Four for the construction of a viaduct of sufficient width 
for four tracks, under the terms of which the State 
Fair authorities retained the use of the ground under the 
viaduct. 

This new line embodies a complete separation of 
grades with the city streets, as was also the case with 
the extension of Grogan yard, the plans for which pro- 
vided for subways for Fields, Essex and Cleveland 
avenues. The rerouting of the Sandusky line thus pro- 
vided a new line entirely free from grade crossings to 
replace the old line that crossed five streets at grade. As 
a consequence the City of Columbus contributed toward 
the construction of the new line a sum approximating 
35 per cent of the estimated cost of eliminating grade 
crossings on the old line between Cleveland and Seven- 
teenth avenues inclusive, which portion of the old line 
was abandoned by the Pennsylvania. 


Advantages of Flat-Slab Design 


The selection of the type of structure best suited to 
the requirements of the fair-ground location embraced 
an interesting study. While the primary reason for the 
demand for a bridge structure was to afford access to 
the Big Four tracks for the loading and unloading of ex- 
hibits, principally livestock, the dimensions of the new 
viaduct, 2,462 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, suggested the use 
of the ground area it covers for stock pens and other 
purposes. The selection of the design was influenced 
by the relative adaptability of various types of structures 
to such use, and a reinforced concrete flat-slab viaduct 
proved far more attractive from this standpoint than a 
structure of the bent-and-span type in either steel or re- 
inforced concrete. It proved also to be decidedly more 
attractive from a cost standpoint. 

The column spacing decided on is 21 ft. center to 
center (three rows) transversely and 21 ft. 234 in. longi- 
tudinally. The design of this structure comprised an 
adaptation of the general method employed in flat-slab 
concrete building construction, with such modifications 
as were necessary to meet the special conditions imposed 
by railroading loading. The criterion for live loading 
used in the design was a uniform-load equivalent to the 
driver-axle concentrations of the standard locomotive 
loading of the Pennsylvania, assumed as distributed uni- 
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formly over a longitudinal strip 14 ft. wide (the track 
spacing on the structure). For positive moment the 
load was assumed as applied to ‘one panel only, while 
for negative moment and for column loads the same uni- 
form load was assumed as covering two panels, which 
implies a greater number of axle concentrations than the 
five embodied in the Pennsylvania standard locomotive 
live load. For the type of structure involved, the ad- 





Fencing Attached to the Bands on the Columns Makes it Possible 
to Use Space Under the Viaduct for Stock Pens 


ditional cost imposed ‘by such loading is inconsiderable 
and it was felt that advantage should be taken of this 
condition to provide for a possible future increase in 
length of driver base and weight of engines. 


Expansion Joints 


For the proportioning of the columns, the design was 
tested as a stiff frame and adequate allowance was made 
for bending moment carried into the columns. To guard 
against the possibility of excessive bending in the col- 
umns by reason of temperature changes, the viaduct was 
divided into longitudinal units 127 ft. 4% in. long (six 
panels) separated by 2-in. expansion joints. Double 
columns supported on a common foundation were pro- 
vided at these joints. As a further precaution against 
excessive bending moments in the columns, the tops of 
column footings were established at such elevations that 
no column would be less than 15 ft. long, thereby avoid- 
ing the greater stiffness which would have resulted if 
the columns had been as short as 9 ft., which was the 
minimum headroom between the natural ground surface 
and the underside of the slab at the north end of the 
viaduct. 

The slab has a minimum thickness of 2 ft., which was 
increased as required to provide the necessary slope for 
drainage. The drop panels are 10 ft. square and 1 ft. 
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The Fairground Viaduct in its Relation to Grogan Yard and Other Terminal Facilities 
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thick. The intermediate columns are octagonal—2 it. 
10 in. on the short diameter, while the double columns 
at the expansion joints, which together form an elong- 
ated octagon, have a short diameter of 2 ft.6in. The 
deck is covered with a membrane waterproofing carried 
over the expansion joints on lead flashing and conform- 
ing to the slope of the surface so as to carry the water 
to two drain outlets in each 127-ft. unit of the viaduct. 
The unique feature of this drainage plan is that the 
water is discharged through 4 in. cast iron down-spouts 
that are carried down inside the columns and then out 
on an incline to catch basins alongside the column foot- 
ings. 

The viaduct terminates at each end in a handsome 
three-centered arch of 60 ft. span over the full width of 
Eleventh avenue and Seventeenth avenue, respectively. 
Arches were practicable at these two locations owing to 
the fact that these streets had previously been depressed 
a sufficient amount to permit of subways under the Big 
Four tracks. Consequently, the higher elevation of the 
Pennsylvania tracks afforded ample headroom for arch 
structures. 


Foundations 


An interesting study was imposed in the foundation 
design because of the imperative necessity for insurance 
against settlement in a structure of the type adopted. 
The soil at the surface and extending down to a depth of 
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The Subway at Essex Avenue Passes Under 22 Tracks 


feet in diameter and belled out at the bottom to reduce 
the bearing pressure to four tons per square foot. ‘The 
excavation was done by hand, using tripod supported 
niggerhead winches operated in groups for hoisting the 
muck buckets. 


Concreting Methods 


The concrete was mixed at a stationary plant located 
adjacent to the Pennsylvania tracks a short distance 
south of Eleventh avenue, and was transported to the 
point of placing along the viaduct in dump buckets de- 
livered on narrow-gage cars hauled by a gasoline loco- 
motive. This narrow-gage track was carried over 
Eleventh avenue on a temporary trestle and run along 
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Part Elevation and a Cross-Section of the Viaduct 


12 to 20 ft. is yellow clay, while under this material there 
is a considerable depth of hard blue clay or hard pan. 
The yellow clay, which is fairly stiff at a depth of 10 to 
12 ft. is of a character able to support a load of 1% to 
2 tons per square foot, but to obtain this bearing pres- 
sure involved a rather large footing area. To meet these 
conditions a design was developed which embodied a 
grid of longitudinal and transverse reinforced concrete 
footing beams, but because this plan entailed the compli- 
cation of heavy excavation over a large part of the area 
covered by the structure, this scheme was abandoned in 
favor of open-caisson or well-type foundations extend- 
ing to a depth of 25 ft. 

This plan entailed far less excavation, disturbed a 
much smaller area and had the advantage of insuring 
against the need of underpinning in the event that sub- 
sequent building operations adjacent to the site of the 
viaduct should result in deep excavation. It was felt 
also,that the hard blue clay would develop adequate la- 


_\teral resistance on the caisson walls to take care of 


beading moments in the columns. As a matter of fact 
the soil conditions were especially favorable for this 
type of foundation as the excavation could be completed 
without resort to sheeting. The wells were made four 


the east side of the viaduct parallel with a standard- 
gage track which was occupied by a locomotive crane 
that was employed to lift the buckets to the point of 
dumping over the caissons, the tops of the columns and 
the slab. In the placing of the slab concrete, transpor- 
tation by the crane was supplemented by a belt conveyor 
to deliver the concrete to the more remote portions. 
The forms for the slab were supported on a traveling 
frame which was rolled forward on a multiple-rail track 
and wedged up in its successive positions. The need 
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Arch Over Seventeenth Avenue and Big Four Structure in 
the Background 








A 60-Ft. Arch Spans Eleventh Avenue at the South End of the 
Viaduct 


for rodding the concrete in the column forms was 
avoided by the use of electric vibrators that were 
clamped to the forms while the concrete was being 
placed. 

All of the concrete was proportioned in accordance 
with the water-cement ratio for a desired strength of 
3000 Ib. per sq. in. at 28 days. Tests of specimen 
cylinders indicated a strength well above that value, 
while core specimens cut from one of the columns gave 
values ranging from 4,000 to 4,700 Ib. per sq. in. at an 
age of about 3 months. Surface treatment of the con- 
crete was limited to rubbing facia columns and drop 
panels with abrasive bricks accompanied by a cement 
wash, except that certain panels in the spandrels and 
parapets of the two street arches were bush hammered. 

The extension of the Grogan yard increased its capa- 
city from 1010 cars to 2324 cars. This increase in 
capacity was effected by moving the ladder tracks to 
the west a sufficient distance to provide 22 tracks with a 
maximum capacity of 118 cars, whereas the original 
maximum capacity per track was 63 cars. The im- 
provements to the Grogan yard also involved grade 
separation, subways being provided at Fields, Essex and 
Cleveland avenues. The Fields avenue subway under 
the west throat of the yard carries 4 tracks while the 
other two subways each pass under 22 tracks. These 
are three-span structures supported on concrete abut- 
ments and reinforced concrete bents at the curb lines, 
the sidewalk spans consisting of reinforced concrete 
slabs and the long spans between the curb lines involv- 
ing the use of 30-in. wide-flange I-beams incased in 
concrete. 


Other Improvements Involved 


Simultaneous with the enlargement of the Grogan 
yard and the construction of the viaducts, extensive 
improvements were made east of the Cleveland line 
crossing. The Norfolk & Western extended its yard 
to the east (or south) and the Pennsylvania built a new 
ten-track yard north of and parallel to the Norfolk & 
Western yard. A portion of the lake coal handled in 
interchange between the Norfolk & Western and the 
Pennsylvania at Columbus, moves in solid trains with- 
out breakup at Columbus, and the new 10-track yard 
was provided for the delivery of these trains to the 
Pennsylvania and the changing of engines and cabooses 
and crews. 

The project was planned and executed by the con- 
struction department of the Pennsylvania, Western 
region, under the direction of I. W. Geer, chief engi- 
neer and EF. EF. Stetson, assistant to the chief engineer. 
The structures were designed under the supervision of 
E. Weidemann, engineer of bridges and buildings, West- 
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ern region. The John F. Casey Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was the contractor for the Fair Ground viaduct 
and the two street arches together with the adjacent 
retaining walls, while the three subways under Grogan 
yard were built under contract by the Fritz-Rumer- 
Cook Company of Columbus. The grading and track 
work was done under a contract with the Ferguson & 
Edmondson Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

EVENUF freight car loading in the week ended 
August 29 amounted to 763,764 cars, which, al- 
though it represented an increase of 15,053 cars 

as compared with the week before, was relatively the 
lowest total reported since the depression began, when 
compared with the corresponding weeks of the past two 
years. It was a reduction of 220,746 cars as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year, which turned 
out to be the peak week for 1930, and a reduction of 
398,336 cars as compared with 1929, in which year the 
peak occurred in the last week of September. All 
classes of commodities except grain and grain prod- 
ucts and ore showed increases as compared with the 
preceding week but grain loading showed a reduction 
of 4,307 cars and was 19,205 cars less than that for last 
year. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
































Week Ended Saturday, August 29, 1931. 

Districts 1931 1930 1929 
NE TT eee etek cree et ae 174,283 218,141 262,570 
EE fs. de enavseatousaaeus 147,002 197,725 239,620 
ID fo x we al'a'e Slane aialathal ne lan 49,172 56,571 66,920 
IS iiiek's 4d naa eee a ene eeate 105,059 130,426 153,042 
SPCC COOOL CCC COT 111,564 157,936 184,761 

PC CT OT 117,406 145,533 163,481 
rn rt ee 59,278 78,178 91,706 
Te WE. TO, nee eneessecscde 288,248 381,647 439,948 
A Rs ina dadndeneeneee~ 763,764 984,510 1,162,100 

Commodities E Ad 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 40,453 59,658 53,496 
OO ee eae ere re ne 24,248 24,554 26,828 
0 Ee oe ee Fee ae 134,403 168,879 189,700 
ON htc Gt a hess toe gs we ec 4,868 8,483 11,859 
SS ee errr 28,036 42,824 69,823 
ii ies wal sont nee aleronaern aaa 34,927 55,748 75,237 
PR: MM, kta poke nawen ne’ cages 214,627 239,322 266,743 
EE POCO OC rere eee 282,202 385,042 468,414 
OE: RR ee Pee re rs 763,764 984,510 1,162,100 
(Te RES Sarre ne eee one 748,711 940,558 1,137,966 
Ce rrr ere 742,736 922,823 1,102,567 
te eee 734.780 904,157 1,092,153 
August Deca ele nee ee aa an ead a 757,293 919,781 1,105,920 

Cumulative totals, 35 weeks.......25,658,035 31,428,015 35,377,737 
The freight car surplus for the week ended August 
22 averaged 573,252 cars, a decrease of 1,132 cars as 
compared with the week before. The total included 


296,622 box cars, 211,767 coal cars, 25,376 stock cars 
and 15,064 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended August 29 totaled 49,011 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 1,518 cars, but a decrease 
from the same weeks last year of 23,430 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
pS OS... Seer rer roe 49,011 22,562 
PO SS reer eee 47,493 21,599 
PE ee VEE oda comes 16 esce see 47,556 21,544 
po ee er re ree 72,441 31,797 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
| SS... Serer Tee 1,678,784 919,666 
EE wre de eld we maneaeuce 2,085,020 1,182,899 
0 ee ee eer 2,337,638 1,450,472 














Carriers Rebuttal Ends Rate Hearings 


Over 100 witnesses representing all branches of industry 


testify at six-day session at Chicago 


hearing on the application of the railroads for 

an increase of 15 per cent in freight rates, 
which was held at Chicago from August 31 to Septem- 
ber 5, and which was concluded by the carriers’ rebut- 
tal testimony on the afternoon of the latter day. Dur- 
ing the six-day hearings at Chicago, the commission 
held two sessions concurrently, while on September 2 a 
third session was added, and on September 4 the number 
was increased to four, which ran from 9:30 a.m. until 
11 p.m. on September 5 and from 9:30 a.m. to 1:30 
p.m. on Saturday, September 5. On Saturday after- 
noon the sessions were consolidated and rebuttal testi- 
mony of the carriers was presented. Commissioner E. 
I. Lewis was in charge of hearing A, Commissioner 
Claude R. Porter in charge of hearing B, Commissioner 
B. H. Meyer in charge of hearing C, and Commissioner 
William E. Lee in charge of hearing D. During the 
carriers’ rebuttal, Commissioner Meyer presided. 

In rebuttal to the charges made frequently during 
the hearing that the carriers could combine certain pas- 
senger trains and effect other economies in passenger 
train operation, C. A. Fox, chairman of the Central 
Passenger Association, testified that in the case of many 
trains the preponderance of the traffic is between inter- 
mediate points enroute, or between intermediate points 
on the one hand and the termini on the other. He con- 
tended that while the New York and Chicago figures 
show that there are 45 westbound daily services from 
New York to Chicago, some of these are performed 
by a single train of one given carrier, thus resulting in 
three separate and distinct New York-Chicago services. 
He said that a train or a combination of trains from 
New York to Chicago, for example, may carry cars 
originating at or destined to such divergent points as 
Boston, Mass., Detroit, Mich., Mackinac City, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Atlantic City, N. J. Another appreciable 
factor, he said, is the head-end traffic, that is mail and 
express, which, in some instances, would not be suff- 
cient in itself to justify the operation of trains if no 
passengers were carried thereon. 

T. Thompson, chairman of the Western Passenger 
Association, testified regarding passenger train serv- 
ice between Chicago and the Twin Cities, between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, between Chicago and Kansas City, 
between Chicago and Omaha, and between St. Louis 
and Kansas City. He said that since January 1, 1930, 
the carriers had eliminated 4,527,058 passenger train 
miles in the western territory. This included 1,333,163 
miles between Chicago and the Twin Cities, 1,389,335 
miles between Chicago and Omaha, 858,115 miles be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis, 817,600 miles between 
Chicago and Kansas City, and 128,845 miles between 
St. Louis and Kansas City. He asserted that the new 
trains added, in many instances, did not increase the 
number of passenger train miles. . 

He contended that some trains cannot be consoli- 
dated because of the long-haul traffic, which at present, 
is the important factor in passenger train operation, and 
that, following studies made by the carriers, the pres- 
ent method of operation was found to be the best. In 
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discussing passenger train service between Chicago and 
St. Louis, he cited the Chicago & Alton, which oper- 
ates 47.7 per cent of the passenger train mileage and 
which secures 80.3 per cent of the revenue. At this 
point, Clyde M. Reed, former governor of Kansas 
asked the commission to direct the carriers to furnish 
a statement showing the earnings per train for as many 
trains as possible. The commissioners considered the 
request and Commissioner Meyer stated that the mat- 
ter would be taken up with Commissioner C. D. Mahaf- 
fie, who is now conducting a study of passenger train 
service with a view to eliminating unnecessary service, 
to determine whether such a procedure would be in 
keeping with the latter’s plan. 


Wholesale Diversion of Traffic to Trucks Impossible 


Dr. Julius H. Parmalee, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, presented figures to indicate that 
a wholesale diversion of rail traffic to trucks, because 
of the 15 per cent increase, as charged by previous wit- 
nesses, is a physical and financial impossibility. “If 
freight rates should be advanced 15 per cent as pro- 
posed,” he said, “‘at least 13 per cent of the revenues de- 
rived from the new rates would have to be diverted 
to offset the benefit of the increase. Truck competi- 
tion would doubtless be found active on the shorter 
haul and higher-rated commodities, although to take 
away 13 per cent of the rail freight revenue the truck 
would also find it necessary to handle many commodi- 
ties now carried by rail at the lower levels of rates. 
Let it be conceded that the average revenue per ton- 
mile on the classes of traffic that would be diverted 
from rail to highway would be twice as great as the 
average revenue per ton-mile received by the railways 
on all their freight traffic. On this basis, the trucks 
would have to make inroads to the extent of approxi- 
mately seven per cent of the total rail ton-mileage in 
order to offset an increase of 15 per cent in revenue. 
Seven per cent of the 383 billion ton-miles carried by 
rail carriers of Class I in 1930, would be 27 billion 
ton-miles. To get this traffic, motor trucks would be 
forced to add this aggregate of freight movement to 
their haulage of interurban freight under present con- 
ditions.” 

By utilizing certain average bases, he then estimated 
that 400,000 additional trucks would be necessary to 
handle this traffic, while the amount invested in these 
trucks would total $1,200,000,000. The wages for driv- 
ers would amount to not less than $400,000,000 per 
year. In contrast, he pointed out that Class I railways 
had on their payrolls in 1930, a total of 125,000 men 
assigned to road freight service as enginemen, firemen, 
conductors, brakemen and flagmen. These 125,000 men 
were the operators of freight trains that handled all of 
the freight traffic of the railways. To handle 7 per 
cent of that same traffic by truck would call for the la- 
bor of 400,000 drivers. The loading of the average 
freight train in 1930 was 785 tons and to handle such 
a train required an engine and train crew of 5 or 6 
men. The same tonnage transported by motor truck, 
using an average loading of 5 tons per truck, he said. 
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would require the employment of 157 trucks with 157 
drivers. 

During the presentation of this evidence, Commis- 
sioner Meyer interjected the thought that the ques- 
tion involved at the present time is not how much the 
truck can take away from the carriers but rather what 
the railroads can do to hold their present traffic. He 
instructed interested~parties to bear this in mind when 
presenting final arguments at Washington. Upon cross- 
examination by R. C. Fullbright, counsel for the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, Mr. Parmelee stated 
that the 9,000,000,000 ton miles handled by the Inland 
Waterways would have to be doubled or tripled, be- 
cause of the nature of the traffic handled, before much 
inroad would be made upon the railroads’ traffic. 


Increase Would Not Discourage Production 


Dr. David Friday, economist, testified for the car- 
riers to show that an increase would not discourage 
production in any major branch of American industry. 
“During the last seven months,” said Dr. Friday, “since 
production reached its low in December, the output of 
minerals and manufactures has been running at an aver- 
age of 86 according to the index of production of the 
Federal Reserve Board. This is based upon the years, 
1923 to 1925, as 100. Agriculture is at a level of about 
110, when based upon the same years. Total building 
contracts awarded have been at 72. It is my opinion 
that production will not be decreased in any of these 
lines of industry if freight rates are increased, and it 
is also my opinion that the revival of production will 
not be hampered when business revival comes.” 

Dr. Friday added that past experience furnishes no 
‘basis for believing that an increase of 15 per cent in 
freight rates will restrict production, but rather sup- 
ports the opposite conclusion that by improving the 
credit of the railroads and enabling them to buy equip- 
ment and make other improvements, it did much to start 
the revival of 1922 and 1923. Industry can bear this 
increase in rates because the service rendered by the 
railroads is worth many times what it costs, he said. 
There are $700,000,000 of hoarded currency and bil- 
lions of bank deposits which should be invested in long 
term securities, he continued. This will stimulate both 
production and prices so that men and machines will be 
put to work producing wealth. If 300,000, or 5 per 
cent, of the unemployed can be put to work, they will 
produce, at a conservative estimate, $600,000,000 of 
wealth. This will more than cover the cost of the in- 
crease in rates. 


Compensation Increased 157 Per Cent 


E. E. Williamson, commerce and transportation spe- 
cialist of James Williamson & Scott, New York, who 
appeared on behalf of various industries, presented 
figures to show that in 1929, as compared with 1910 as 
a basis of 100, operating revenues were 226.6 per cent 
of those in the earlier year, freight revenues 254.4 per 
cent, passenger revenues 139.3 per cent, operating ex- 
penses 243.3 per cent, the number of employees 99.7 
per cent, compensation 257.1 per cent, operating ex- 
penses less compensation 222 per cent, taxes 410.8 per 
cent and net railway operating income 156.8 per cent. 
As rebuttal to an exhibit presented by Fairman R. Dick 
for the Security Holders’ Committee on the Railroad 
Emergency, which showed that the “net earnings” of 
the railroads had decreased from 30 per cent for the 
years, 1890 to 1910, to 12.1 per cent for 1931, while 
expenses, including taxes and rentals, has increased from 
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70 per cent during the first period to 87.9 per cent in 
1931, Mr. Williamson analyzed the expenses for the 
period from 1921 to 1929, in comparison with the period 
from 1895 to 1910. While the net railway operating 
income during the more recent period had decreased 
13.4 per cent in comparison with the earlier period, over 
half of this amount, he contended, was due to the fact 
that compensation had increased 7.1 per cent. Oper- 
ating expenses, less compensation, or material, supplies 
and equipment, increased 2.1 per cent, railway tax ac- 
cruals 2.7 per cent and hire of equipment and joint fa- 
cility rent 1.5 per cent. 

Mr. Williamson contended that the present depres- 
sion is more extensive, more severe and of longer dura- 
tion than the depression of 1921, and that although at 
that time it was contended by shippers that the freight 
rate level of 1921 was too high, the carriers now pro- 
pose increases which, if granted, will place the present 
general level of freight rates above the 1921 level. He 
concluded his testimony by saying that the railroads 
should find means of reducing passenger expenses and 
recommended the pooling of trains. 


Agriculture Well Represented 


More evidence was presented to show that agriculture 
could not endure higher rates than was presented in be- 
half of any other single industry. This testimony de- 
fending agriculture was presented by Senator Brook- 
hart, representatives of state commissions, representa- 
tives of agriculture and others, but the most pertinent 
facts relating to the agricultural situation in 1931 were 
presented by L. H. Bean, senior agricultural economist 
of the Division of Statistical and Historical Research of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, at the 
request of the commission. Mr. Bean testified that 
estimates for 1930 indicate a gross income from farm 
products of about $9,347,000,000, compared with $11,- 
911,000,000 in 1929, or a decline of 22 per cent. This, 
he said, is the lowest estimate of gross income since 
1921, when it amounted to $8,717,000,000 and compares 
with the largest total in recent years, obtained in 1925, 
amounting to $11,968,000,000. This decline, he stated, 
was accompanied by only a moderate decrease in ex- 
penses of production, most of the costs remaining prac- 
tically unchanged, except feed, farm wages and ma- 
chinery. Thus the decline in gross income reduced the 
amount of income available for capital, labor and man- 
agement by about 33 per cent, or from $5,579,000,000 
in 1929 to $3,750,000,000 in 1930. This amount, he 
continued, falls short by about $346,000,000 of a wage 
allowance for the farm operators’ labor, even at re- 
duced farm wage rates, and leaves no income available 
for capital or management, which in 1929 amounted to 
$1,060,000,000. He explained that a study of 6,000 
farms, which averaged approximately 300 acres per 
farm, showed that the income available for operators’ 
capital, unpaid labor and management amounted to $598 
per farm in 1930, as compared with $862 in 1924, and 
that if each farm was allowed 4.5 per cent interest on 
the operators’ net capital investment, the reward for 
labor and management per farm family, which con- 
tributed labor equivalent to that of 1.2 men, amounted 
to $425 in 1930, as compared with $668 in 1924. Of 
this $425, the average paid for food not raised on the 
farm was $250. The remaining $175 went for cloth- 
ing, recreation and education. 

D. L. Kelley, rate expert of the South Dakota Board 
of Railroad Commissioners, besides recommending the 
curtailment of passenger train service, suggested the 
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use of joint facilities as additional economies which 
could be effected by the railroads in South Dakota. He 
said’ that either ‘of the branch lines of the Chicago & 
North Western and the Great Northern, which parallel 
each other between Bolin and Yankton, a distance of 
12 mi., could be operated jointly and the other line 
abandoned, which would not only eliminate the mainte- 
nance expenses in connection with the track, but would 
also eliminate the maintenance of duplicate stations and 
of separate agencies at the Bolin and Mission Hill. Five 
railroads, namely, the Chicago, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
the Illinois Central, the Great Northern, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific enter Sioux Falls and each of these roads 
maintains a separate passenger station. Since the 
Omaha’s station is large enough to accommodate the 
entire passenger business in this city, it could be made 
to serve all of the railroads at a very small expense. At 
Huron, S. D., he testified, the North Western has a 
large modern brick station, appraised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at $71,100, which is sufficient 
to take care of the passenger needs of both roads, as it 
did during Federal control, while at the same time, the 
passenger station occupied by the Great Northern, which 
occupies one of the most valuable industrial sites in the 
city, would furnish substantial revenues through leas- 
ing. As an example of unnecessary expenditures, he 
cited the construction of passenger facilities at Omaha, 
Neb. 


Brookhart Recommends 3 Per Cent for 
Capital Return Instead of 534 Per Cent 


Senator Brookhart took the stand and recommended 
that because of the present economic condition of the 
country, the capital return for the railroads, which 
Congress has set at 534 per cent as fair, be readjusted 
to 3 per cent in order to treat other industries fairly. 
He estimated the national income in 1930 at $90,000,- 
000,000 and said that if it had been distributed propor- 
tionately there would have been no unemployment. He 
contended that the war did not cause the depression and 
blamed freight rates. He also charged waste and 
profiteering as causes for the present condition of the 
country, estimating the waste of competition between in- 
dustries at six or seven billion dollars and that among 
the railroads at: four hundred million dollars. 

I. C. Peterson, assistant rate expert and statistician of 
. the Kansas Public Service Commission, representing the 
Committee of Western State Commissions offered an 
exhibit designed to present a survey of the progress of 
the carriers over the last 20 years “in order that the 
present may be interpreted in the light of the past.” He 
contended that with the increase of mileage operated, 
there should have resulted a substantial reduction in 
the unit cost of operation, basic costs remaining the 
same, and that the railroads, being subject to the eco- 
nomic law of increasing returns, should show a reduction 
in costs with each increase in traffic, at least up to the 
point of complete utilization of the plant. He claimed 
that the decline in revenue per ton mile since 1921, 
aside from the rate reductions in 1922, is a result not 
so much of the whittling away of the rate structure as 
of the change in the character of the tonnage. He based 


this statement on figures which showed that of a total 
increase of 153,654,286 tons, products of mines ac- 
counted for 94, 326, 774 or 614 per cent, yielding a low 
ton-mile revenue because of the heavy loading. His 
exhibit also showed that since 1921, the revenue per 
train mile has increased from $7.09 to $7.41, and that 
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expenses on the other hand declined from $5.50 to $4.73, 
so that the net revenue per train mile has increased from 
$1.59 to $2.68, or 68 per cent. He.said that the car- 
riers have been permitted to retain at least the greater 
bulk of the savings resulting from these operating 
economies, which were made possible, at least in part, 
by the greater increase in the tonnage offered by the 
public, and that only a relatively small portion of the 
savings has been passed on to the public. 

By way of summing up his exhibit, he contended that 
it appeared that the commission has dealt generously 
with the carriers since the war, that it has permitted 
them to keep the greater bulk of the savings resulting 
from operating economies, thereby more than compen- 
sating the roads for the heavy losses sustained from 
their passenger operations, and that the period dis- 
cussed has necessarily been one of readjustment, re- 
sulting from a partial obsolesence of the carriers’ plants, 
due to the changed modes of transportation. 


Waterways 


He also compared the relative decline in railway 
and waterway traffic. Thus, he said, while the tons of 
revenue freight handled by the steam railroads of the 
country during the first five months of 1931 amounted 
to 72.81 per cent of the tonnage handled during the 
same months of 1929, the tonnage handled by all in- 
land waterways during the first five months of 1931 
amounted to 47.71 per cent of the amount handled dur- 
ing the first five months of 1929. The so-called sub- 
sidized Mississippi River government barge line compe- 
tition, he declared, has been frequently referred to as 
being one of the reasons for the railroads’ loss of traffic, 
but according to an exhibit submitted, the tonnage 
carried on Mississippi river government barges during 
the first five months of 1931,.amounted to only 65.83 
per cent of the tonnage handled in 1929. In other 
words, the decline in traffic handled by these barges has 
been more pronounced than the decline on the steam 
railways. Waterway competition, he said, has been ne 
more severe during the depression than it was before 
and the traffic on the waterways, as a whole, has suf- 
fered along with that of the steam railways. He con- 
tended that the current depression has resulted in a re- 
duction in business activity in practically all lines and 
that it naturally follows that the demand for goods being 
less, the railroads have less to carry. The fairly close 
correspondence between the lessened rate of industrial 
activity and production and the decline in the carriers’ 
tonnage shows clearly that the present condition of the 
carriers is due to the loss of tonnage from this cause. 
The carriers’ condition, he continued, may reasonably be 
expected to improve with a revival in business and the 
accompanying increased demand for goods. 

In order to show further the relationship that exists 
between the railroads and other forms of business ac- 
tivity, he compared the net income of 112 industrial 
corporations in 1930 with that in 1929. In 1930, the 
net income of these industries amounted to 59.6 per 
cent of the income in 1929 as compared with 58.60 per 
cent for the railroads, dividends declared by the indus- 
tries amounted to 93.6 per cent of those declared in 1929 
as compared with 104.42 per cent for the railroads and 
the excess of income over dividends for the industries 
amounted to 2 per cent in contrast to 5.22 per cent for 
the railroads. 

T. Z. Buckwalter, a representative of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, spoke in favor of the increase, 
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Air Conditioning With Water 
As a Refrigerant 


Steam from the train line supplies most of the power required—Electric 


motors are used for fans and circulating pumps 


N air conditioning system for railroad passenger 
A cars which employs nothing but water and steam 

as a means of refrigeration has been developed 
by the Carrier Engineering Corporation, Newark, N. J., 
and will be made available to the railroads through the 
co-ordinated efforts of this company, the Safety Car 
Lighting & Heating Company, New Haven, Conn., and 
the Vapor Car Heating Company, Inc., Chicago. 

No compressor having moving parts is employed, nor 
is any refrigerant other than water used and thus no 
additional hazards to passengers are involved in the use 
of the apparatus. The principle of refrigeration is 
similar to the principle used in a locomotive water in- 
jector. The car is cooled by circulating the air in the 
car together with fresh air from the outside over cool- 
ing coils filled with cold water. As the air is cooled, a 
part of the moisture in the air is deposited on the coils 
and allowed to drain off, thus reducing the humidity. 


Temperature Control 


The temperature is controlled by automatically oper- 
ated dampers which allow the air to by pass or entirely 
pass over the cooling coils according to the temperature 
requirements in the car. 

Positive means for introducing ample quantities of 
outside air at all times have been provided for ventila- 
tion and health, as well as to prevent objectionable 
odors. This outside air is filtered to remove dust, dirt, 
cinders, etc., by filters located in the side decks. Dur- 





Interior of Demonstration Car Showing Condensing Cooling 
Tower Above and Evaporator Tank at the Right 


ing periods of low outside temperature the entering air 
is pre-heated to a desired temperature. 

The water which circulates through the cooling coils 
is cooled by spraying it into a tank in which a vacuum 
is maintained by a steam ejector. This part of the ap- 
paratus is known as the evaporator, for the cooling 
effect is obtained by the evaporation of a part of the 
water in the sprays. This water vapor is carried off 
with the steam of the ejector to a condensing cooling 
tower where by means of sprays and the rapid circu- 
lation of outside air, the heat of the ejector steam and 
the heat taken from the cooling water is removed. 
Water for the cooling tower is taken from and re- 
turned to a tank called the make-up water tank. Steam 
for the ejector is taken from the steam train lines and 
power for operation of circulating pumps and blowers 
from the 32-volt axle system. 


Location of Apparatus 


The air conditioning apparatus may be placed in a 
variety of locations to suit the design of the car. In 
the demonstration car the air conditioner which in- 
cludes the air cooling and heating coils is located in the 
clerestory at one end of the car. The cooling tower is 
similarly located at the opposite end. The evaporator 
and make-up water tank are located in a locker at one 
end of the car. The air conditioning unit is about 5 
feet square by 20 inches deep. The dimensions of the 
cooling tower are approximately 5 ft. by 4 ft. by 2 ft. 





The Same End of the Car Shown in the Picture at the Left 
But With the Equipment Housed 
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The Air Conditioner Unit in Place 


The evaporator with the make-up tank above are about 
7 ft. high and require a floor space approximately 3 ft. 
square. This portion of the equipment may be distrib- 
uted under the car in spaces known to be available. The 
cooled air from the cooling unit is carried in one or two 
ducts outside along the roof and enters the car through 
the regular ventilator openings. 

The rated capacity of the apparatus is five tons per 
day—a heat adsorption sufficient to change five tons of 
ice at 32 deg. into water at the same temperature. This 
capacity is sufficient to maintain comfortable conditions 
in a passenger car under the most extreme weather to be 
found in the United States. 

The maximum steam demand is 170 lb. per hour per 
car which, with a line loss per car of 35 lb., indicates 
a requirement of 205 lb. per hour for each car from 
the locomotive. The power required for heating in the 
winter time is estimated to be a maximum of 260 Ib. 
per hour per car. The total power consumption is said 
te be considerably less than that of a mechanical system 
in which power from the locomotive is used to drive 
axle generators which in turn supply electrical power to 
operate a compressor. This total for the system, in- 
cluding electric power for the operation of motors and 
fans, is approximately 11 boiler horse power. 


Electric Energy 


In the demonstration car two %-hp. and two 34-hp., 
a total of 2!4-hp. motors were used for the operation 
of fans and pumps. These drive, respectively, the air 
circulating fan, the cooling-tower circulating pump, the 
cold-water pump and the cooling-tower fans. With air 
conditioning in effect, the regular car fans are not re- 
quired. These small disc fans usually represent a load 





The Air Conditioner Unit 
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The -Air Conditioner with Housing Applied 


of 4% kw. and as they will no longer be used, the addi- 
tional power required for the air conditioning equip- 
ment may be reduced by approximately this amount. 

The system has a cold water capacity sufficient to 
maintain cooling in operation while locomotives are 
changed and batteries of sufficient capacity can easily 
be applied to operate the motors during short periods 
while the generators are not delivering power. Steam 
and electrical connections are required if the cars are 
to be on a siding or otherwise without a locomotive for 
any considerable period of time. 


Test Performance 


To determine the performance of the unit it was in- 
stalled in a wooden coach having single windows. The 
coach was placed in a building in which the outside tem- 
perature and humidity could be controlled. Motion of 
the car was simulated by blowing air alongside the car 
by means of fans. For purpose of test, the car was 
filled with passengers and the unit set to operate at a 
capacity of 5 tons. With an outside dry-bulb temper- 
ature of 106 deg. and a wet bulb temperature of 84 deg., 
the air inside the car was maintained at a temperature 
of between 75 and 78 deg. This is more extreme than 
conditions to be found anywhere in the United States 
as a wet bulb of 84 deg. is not incurred with a dry bulb 
temperature of 106. Under these conditions, about 45 
per cent of the capacity of the unit was required to 
remove moisture from the air and the remainder to 
cool the air in the car. 

The total: weight of the complete system, less ducts, is 
in the neighborhood of 5,000 Ib. Other weight would 
also be incurred by the additional generator and battery 
capacity, this weight being subject to a considerable 





The Condenser Cooling Unit 
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variation depending upon the requirements of the run 
in which the car is used. 


Heating System for Winter 


The air conditioning unit includes a heating coil so 
that the system can be used for heating as well as cool- 
ing. With this system a majority of the heating ap- 
paratus with which present cars are equipped can be 
eliminated and its weight credited to the new system. 
In new cars a false ceiling can be used in place of an 
outside duct system. If desired, a humidifier for adding 
moisture in the winter time can be added to the heat- 
ing system. 

A group of railway officers and engineers recently 
witnessed a demonstration of this steam operated air 
conditioning system at the Carrier plant in Newark, 
N. J., at which it was also announced that the Silica-Gel 
Corporation of Baltimore would be associated with the 
Carrier Corporation and the Safety Car Lighting & 
Heating Company in the development of air condition- 
ing for railway trains and refrigeration for freight cars. 


Carriers’ Rebuttal 


Ends Rate Hearings 
(Continued from page 397) 


expressing the opinion that the increase would arrest 
the decline in commodity prices. 

Representatives of the Indiana Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Kentucky bituminous coal interests 
testified that present freight rates were too high and that 
if there is an increase in railroad rates, business in those 
sections of the country will go to the truck lines. Isaac 
Born, attorney for these interests, made a motion that 
the proceedings be dismissed and that the commission 
discontinue the hearings. He said that the roads had 
not been operated in an efficient manner and declared 
that the carriers should have gone before the “Railroad 
Labor Board” since 60 per cent of their operating ex; 
penses were due to labor costs. The commission took 
the motion under advisement. 

J. S. Brown, traffic manager of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, asked that switching, terminal and incidental 
service be exempted from the revision. He suggested 
that a flat rate on each 100-Ib. shipped would be pre- 
ferred to a percentage increase, the flat rate being uni- 
form throughout a rate territory and perhaps between 
territories. 

O. G. Mayer, president of Oscar Mayer & Co., meat 
packers, testified that he was not opposed to the in- 
crease provided it was spread thinly over the entire 
nation, and that the railroads were not given any dis- 
cretion in the matter. He contended that the present 
relationship of rates.should not be disturbed and that 
when normalcy returns, the increase should be dis- 
solved. 

F. W. Ellis, vice-president of Armour & Co., who 
appeared for that company, Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., 
and the Cudahy Packing Company, told the commission 
that the meat packing industry was not opposed to the 
increase if an increase was necessary to preserve the 
life of the railroads. He said, however, that the in- 


dustry’s approval of the increase was extended on three 
conditions. That no industry be exempt, that it does not 
destroy competition, and that if the commission decides 
to grant any exemption to business the meat packing 
industry be included. 
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Accident Bulletin No. 99 
(Continued from page 390) 


There is no good reason to believe that the roads are 
not trying to make reports exactly as called for by the 
rules, but it is believed that strict application of the 
rules has led to the omission of some classes of acci- 
dents formerly included; and the elimination of malin- 
gering probably has cut down the number of cases in 
which injured employees were absent more than three 
days and therefore reportable. “Safety contests” have 
undoubtedly led to more care in making reports and in 
getting men back to work promptly after an injury. 

On the whole, the Bureau believes that in comparisons 
of injuries to employees, year by year, [as published 
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in railroad literature] especially non-train injuries, the 
improvement that has taken place has been considerably 
exaggerated. This fact, however, “need not prevent the 
use of the statistics in safety contests.” 

The number of highway grade crossing casualties per 
10,000 automobiles registered, presented in a table cov- 
ering 14 years, shows a marked reduction, as follows: 


SE. Kk weae Sae sa mas ile we sweetie oaee 8.19 
BEE Satheea cer Cae w tee cesiewawelemacde 4.75 
ee eRe Ce ee 3.18 
BPE Fi snccierm Rew Gale ge cane esies.selne aeieie 2.60 


The number of cases where employees reported as 
injured are reported as subsequently dying, has not 
changed materially. The ratio of such cases to the total 
number reported killed has been about 10 or 12 per 
cent for the last nine years. Incidentally it is to be 
noted that under the head of passengers injured in train 
accidents, there is only one reported for 1930 as having 
subsequently died. This would raise the total killed 
from 7 to 8. 

The number of train accidents per million locomotive 
miles fell from 9.67 in 1929 to 7.74 in 1930. 





HIGHWAYS PARALLEL TO RAILWAYS are to be avoided, in 
Mexico, if success follows a proposal now under discussion by 
chambers of commerce. A convention is to be held in Mexico 
city this month. 


SAFETY SUPERINTENDENTS who may be anxious concerning the 
swelling of their casualty records by employees who, when 
injured, remain off duty longer than is necessary, will have 
no fault to find with E. O. Davis, switch foreman on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco at Springfield, Mo. Mr. Davis, according 
to Secretary J. L. Walsh, N. S. C., has worked 2,206 consecutive 
nights, from 11 p.m. until 7 a.m., without the loss of a single 
shift. This represents more than six years of steady work. 











Depreciation Accounting Prescribed 


by 1L.C.C. 


Revised order effective January 1, 1933, requires straight-line 


method based on original cost 


depreciation accounting on the straight-line basis 

for steam railroads and telephone companies, ef- 
fective January 1, 1933, requiring the railroads to in- 
stitute such accounting for 43 classes of property, in- 
cluding 35 road items and 8 equipment items, were 
made public by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 9, dated July 28. The orders set aside 
the orders of November 2, 1926, which were issued 
following an extensive investigation and tentative re- 
ports by the commission’s depreciation section made 
public in 1923. The orders were to have become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1928, but were postponed because 
of a re-opening of the case at the request of the rail- 
roads. The revised orders are accompanied by a.vo- 
luminous report by Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman 
as a result of the further hearings, over which he pre- 
sided, and contain many detail modifications from the 
criginal requirements. 


R srr orders prescribing a complete system of 


Option Allowed as to Accrued Depreciation 


One important change is that while the railroads are 
required to make an estimate, subject to the commis- 
sion’s approval, of the accrued depreciation in their 
property as of the date of the order, in accordance with 
ihe primary invéstment accounts, they are given the 
option to credit all or any part of this accrued de- 
preciation which is unprovided for to a depreciation 
reserve through charges to profit and loss, instead of 
being required as in the original order, to charge it to 
a suspense account for clearance later. The railroads 
had objected to the requirement of the previous order, 
stating that in many instances the effect of setting up 
the past accrued depreciation would be to seriously de- 
crease or wipe out the profit and loss surplus, with con- 
sequent impairment of credit, but the commission now 
finds that the estimate should be made for record pur- 
poses and use in checking and verifying the deprecia- 
tion charges. 


Definition 

The definition of depreciation as given in the original 
report is modified only in one particular, to read as 
follows: 

“We therefore find that depreciation is the loss in 
service value not restored by current maintenance and 
incurred in connection with the consumption or pros- 
pective retirement of property in the course of service 
from causes against which the carrier is not protected 
by insurance, which are known to be in current opéra- 
tion, and whose effect can be forecast with a reason- 
able approach to accuracy.” In the original the words 
“other than extraordinary repairs” were inserted after 
“current maintenance.” 


The classes of property for which the commission 
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finds that depreciation charges may properly be in- 
cluded under operating expenses are those included in 
the prior report except that “grading” and “ballast” 
will be reserved for further study, conclusions to be 
announced in a supplemental report. 

Findings 10 and 11 of the prior report, referring to 
the renewal of continuous structures, and to ‘‘extra- 
ordinary repairs,” are omitted and finding 2, dealing 
with the expense of depreciation, is revised to omit the 
definition of “extraordinary repairs.” The report 
states that the general objections to the provisions with 
respect to extraordinary repairs “justified our forebod- 
ings and made it clear that this particular matter should 
be dealt with in some other way.” 


Depreciation to Be Based on Cost 


The commission adheres to its original finding that 
depreciation charges should be based on original cost, 
although the railroads had urged at the further hear- 
ings that they should be based on current replacement 
cost. It holds that the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the United Railways case, in which it favored 
the use of replacement cost as a depreciation base, was 
not passing upon accounting regulations but was pass- 
ing upon the adequacy of rates. It does not follow, the 
report says that the same base should be used in esti- 
mating depreciation in terms of money for both valua- 
tion and accounting purposes. “We have found that 
the proper base to use for accounting purposes is orig- 
inal cost to the accounting company. In valuation, the 
base may be reproduction cost or present value. And 
aside from this difference in base, the depreciation re- 
serve-may. have been built up in the past at rates of de- 
preciation which further experience has shown to have 
been erroneous. Our conclusion is only that the same 
elements which produce depreciation for accounting 
purposes likewise produce depreciation for valuation 
purposes, and they cannot properly be observed and 
taken into account in the one case and at the same time 
be overlooked and neglected in the other.” 

The report also says the commission has never taken 
the position that property paid for out of revenues ob- 
tained as a result of depreciation charges does not be- 
long to the company, or that the company is not en- 
titled to a fair return upon it. “It is not the new prop- 


erty which has been supplied through depreciation 
charges upon which we believe the company should 
have no return. It is rather the old property, or serv- 
ice capacity, which has been used up and which the 


new property has replaced.” 

It is also stated that the commission is “disposed to 
abide by the finding in our prior report in favor of 
the straight-line method” and that “this conclusion is 
associated with the confidence we entertain that the 
courts, when the issues and facts are made entirely 
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clear to them, will recognize the connection and inter- 
relation between depreciation in accounting and in valu- 
ae which have been pointed out hereinbefore.” 

A detailed discussion of the “alternative plan” pro- 
posed by J. W. Roberts on behalf of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League is included in the report but the 
plan was found impracticable. 

The entire proceeding was instituted by the commis- 
sion under Section 20 (5) of the interstate commerce 
act as amended in 1920, which, required the commis- 
sion as soon as practicable to prescribe the classes of 
property for which depreciation charges may properly 
be included under operating expenses and the percent- 
ages of depreciation which shall be charged. The 
order provides that for the assistance of the commis- 
sion in prescribing composite annual percentage rates 
for each of the primary accounts each company shall 
file with it by September 1, 1932, estimates of such 
rates based upon estimated service values and service 
lives, and that thereafter the roads shall keep records 
which will reflect the service lives and percentage of 
salvage values, so that they may be prepared to submit 
new percentage rates to take the place of those found to 
be inaccurate. 

The original report contained 13 findings. In the 
further report these are reduced to 11. The conclu- 
sions and findings are also summarized in a syllabus 
of 63 numbered paragraphs. Commissioners Aitchi- 
son, Tate and Lee did not participate in the disposi- 
tion of the cases. Some of the principal findings and 
conclusions are summarized as follows: 


If the commission has the power to require depreciation ac- 
counting which it has continually asserted and exercised since 
1907, obviously the amendment of 1920 gives it complete control 
‘ over the substance of this accounting. 

The amendment does not repeal any of the provisions of the 
original section 20, but confers specific authority to prescribe 
percentages of depreciation and directs that this authority be 
exercised. 

The first duty under section 20 (5) is to ascertain and define 
the classes of property with respect to which depreciation may 
properly be charged, and the second duty is to prescribe the 
percentages of depreciation which shall be charged with respect 
to each of such classes of property. 

Depreciation accounting involves a forecast of the future 
and the approximation of facts which are not susceptible of 
precise mathematical demonstration, an exercise of judgment 
being necessary after the weighing of all relevant evidence. 

The determination of an adequate and reasonable deprecia- 
tion allowance can not be left to the discretion of the carriers, 
if the public interest is to be properly protected. 

The practice which the commission has followed of basing 
depreciation charges upon original cost to the accounting com- 
pany is followed generally and the record in these proceedings 
discloses no instance where, in this country, the replacement 
cost principle is employed in depreciation accounting. 

The substitution of replacement cost or present value in de- 
termining the depreciation or retirement charge would involve a 
radical change in the accounting classifications. Under such 
practice the investment account would cease to reflect the costs 
which it purports to reflect. 

In the regulation of accounts the commission is performing 
an administrative function under the authority and direction of 
Congress and so long as the regulation is not arbitrary, in the 
sense of being without reasonable basis, there is no ground for 
judicial interference. 

It is not essential that the accounts should correspond in all 
respects with the facts which may be controlling in a confisca- 
tion case. 

Future service lives can be estimated with sufficient accuracy, 
subject to public supervision and to modification and correction 
from time to time, to meet the needs of depreciation accounting. 

The contention that the retirements of most units of a large 
composite railroad or telephone property tend to equalize, i.e., 
become the same in amount from year to year, is not adequately 
supported by data of record. The evidence indicates that the 
opposition to depreciation accounting is based partly on a desire 
to avoid an equalization of retirement expenses. 


If a company has an expanding business, depreciation ac-. 


counting will produce somewhat greater charges to operating 
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expenses than will be produced on the average by retirement ac- 
counting. 

Retirement accounting is a means of postponing charges for 
loss resulting from depreciation until such loss is fully realized. 

It by no means follows that in the long run the public will 
benefit from retirement accounting, as railroads and utilities 
which do not have proper reserves or equivalent surplus and are 
unable to meet changing conditions quickly and adequately 
impede the progress of the country. 

Depreciation accounting becomes a necessary measure of self- 
protection to the carriers, in view of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to the effect that accrued 
depreciation must be taken into consideration in ascertaining 
the rate-base value. 

In determining the extent of depreciation the essential ques- 
tion in the case of any class of property is, What is the best 
approximation that can be made of the loss in service capacity? 
Ordinarily the answer will be expressed in units of time. 

The real measure of depreciation is the extent to which serv- 
ice capacity has been exhausted. Wear and tear, obsolescence, in- 
adequacy, etc., are all factors in depreciation, information as to 
which constitutes evidence to be given appropriate weight in de- 
termining the extent to which service capacity has been ex- 
hausted. 

Although inspection may be helpful, the best estimate of the 
exhaustion of service capacity as of a particular date can be 
made only by a careful analysis of past experience and the 
application of informed judgment as to future trends; and with 
the possible exception of the effect of insufficient maintenance, 
such an analysis will provide a more reliable estimate of the 
loss in service capacity than observation alone. 

The principles are identical which govern the estimating of 
loss in service capacity for both accounting and valuation pur- 
poses. The same elements which produce depreciation for ac- 
counting purposes likewise produce depreciation for valuation 
purposes and they can not properly be observed and taken into 
account in the one case and at the same time be overlooked and 
neglected in the other. 

Under depreciation accounting the managements will be free, 
as now, to concentrate repairs and retirements in particular 
months or years and the accounts will contain, as now, a com- 
plete record of such work as and when done. In the place of 
fluctuating charges in operating expenses for fixed-property 
retirements there will be substituted more or less equalized an- 
nual charges for depreciation. 

It is a matter of vital importance to harmonize the require- 
ments for valuation and depreciation accounting purposes, so 
that unnecessary duplication of effort will be avoided. 

The need for a clearer distinction between what constitutes a 
repair and what constitutes a retirement for accounting pur- 
poses, to be met by the publication of appropriate definitions of 
a unit, with illustrative lists of units and such other explanatory 
matter as may be necessary, in the respective revised classifica- 
tions which will become effective concurrently with the order 
in each case. 

The present plan of accounting for track retirements and re- 
placements is inconsistent with the principle that the investment 
account shall reflect the cost of capital assets and that operating 
expenses shall not include expenditures for such assets. It is 
also incompatible with depreciation accounting. 

In case a railroad can show that its life is dependent upon a 
particular source of traffic, that it must in all probability be 
abandoned once that source is exhausted, and that such exhaus- 
tion can be predicted with a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
then the entire property of that railroad, subject to special ac- 
counting provisions, may be classed as depreciable. 

The unit and group plans of accounting for depreciation com- 
pared and the latter approved. For corporate ledger and bal- 
ance sheet purposes the depreciation reserve to be regarded and 
treated as a single composite reserve, but for purposes of analy- 
sis carriers required to break down the reserve, as of the effec- 
tive date of the orders, into component parts corresponding to 
such primary investment accounts as include property found to 
be depreciable and thereafter to maintain subsidiary records of 
the debits and credits thereto by primary accounts. 

Impossible to prescribe uniform depreciation percentages for 
the various classes of depreciable property, applicable to all 
companies alike. Method of determining depreciation percent- 
ages for individual companies prescribed, cooperation with the 
state commissions in the supervision of this matter being pro- 
vided for in the case of telephone companies. Both classes of 
companies required to keep adequate property records and main- 
tain in convenient and accessible form engineering and other 
data bearing upon prospective service lines, etr. 

Verification of the depreciation reserves must depend upon 
verification of the depreciation rates. 


(Continued on page 406) 
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Multiple-Unit Car Embodying Practically All-Aluminum Body Construction 


Electric Line Installs High-Speed 
Aluminum Cars 


Practically complete aluminum structure is the principal 
factor in a weight reduction of 40,000 lb. 


HE increased consideration which electric railways 

are giving to light-weight equipment and high oper- 

ating speeds is indicated by the recent purchase of 
35 multiple-unit cars equipped with high-speed motors 
and all-aluminum bodies by the Indiana Railroad Sys- 
tem, an electric line which operates more than 5,000 
miles of track, largely in Indiana. These cars, 21 of 
which were built by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation and 14 by the American Car & Foundry 
Company, are capable of speeds in excess of 70 miles 
an hour and are expected to reduce the running time 
for the 123 miles between Fort Wayne, Ind., and In- 
dianapolis, for example, to slightly over three hours. 
An equivalent running time will also be maintained for 
the 117 miles between Indianapolis and Louisville, Ky. 

The new cars, designed for interurban service, can 
be operated in multiple-unit trains, car connections being 
made by means of the Tomlinson No. 10 car, air and 
electric couplers, having manually-controlled air-oper- 
ated uncoupling mechanism. When run as single units, 
the cars are arranged for one-man operation. The cars 
are provided with low stream-line bodies and oval roofs. 
They have flush floors from end to end, the entrance and 
exit doors being at the front-end vestibules on the right 
side. The main passenger compartment carries 20 
bucket-type fixed seats, each designed to accommodate 
two persons. The rear platform is arranged for baggage 
space with an emergency door on the right side. A 
toilet room with flushing hopper, wash basin and water- 
cooler is provided. 

Fourteen of the cars are equipped with observation- 
lounge compartments, taking up the rear third of each 
car and having a seating capacity of 10, with 28 seats 
available in the coach compartment. The interior ar- 
rangement and equipment of all the cars afford max- 


imum convenience and comfort. The coach chairs are 
upholstered with genuine leather, head and arm rests 
being provided for complete relaxation. Wide windows 
afford maximum visibility and produce ample light 
necessary for a bright and cheerful interior. Circula- 
tion of air is provided by means of ceiling ventilators, 
supplemented by two bracket fans on the front bulkhead. 

During the winter months, the cars will be heated by 
automatic electric heating equipment, designed to main- 
tain comfortable temperatures under all weather con- 
ditions. Electric illumination is provided in the cars 
by means of a double row of scientifically-designed ceil- 
ing lights of high intensity which will permit reading 
without eye strain. The lighting system is designed to 
provide a steady interior light whenever needed, inde- 
pendent of the trolley voltage. The compartments, 
decorated in two-tone shading on walls and ceilings, are 
furnished with thick carpeting, deep, upholstered chairs, 
solid American walnut tables, reading lamps and a pair 
of tapestry davenports. These compartments are avail- 
able to all passengers without extra charge. 

Each of the new cars is 46 ft. long between bumpers 
and has a light weight complete of 50,000 lb., being 
driven by four General Electric, 100-hp., 600-volt 
motors mounted on Commonwealth cast-steel trucks of 
the drop-equalizer type, equipped with Pullmanite jour- 
nal boxes and American Steel Foundries Simplex mul- 
tiple-unit clasp brakes. The car design provides an 
extremely low center of gravity which minimizes side 
sway as the car travels and makes it readily responsive 
to the controls. Wind resistance is reduced by the 
stream lines and rounded contours of the body con- 
struction. 

Operation of the cars at the high speeds of which 
the motors are capable is made ‘safe through the use 
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The Underframe, Built Up of Aluminum Sections 


of strictly modern control- and braking devices. West- 
inghouse standard HL non-automatic control, as well as 
the Westinghouse single-end safety car-control equip- 
ment with back-up feature, is provided, the cars being 
normally stopped by application of the clasp brakes. 
In addition, each car has a system of electro-magnetic 
brakes which creates a magnetic field holding four spe- 
cial brake shoes against the rails and thus further in- 
creasing the braking power in emergency. Another 
safety feature in the control equipment is the provision 
for automatically shutting off the power and applying 
the brakes, if, for any reason, the motorman’s hand 
releases the control. 


All-Aluminum Car Bodies 


Doubtless, the most important single feature of inter- 
est about the new multiple-unit car, from the steam- 
railroad point of view, is the extensive use of aluminum 
alloys in the car construction, and the methods of fab- 
ricating and handling this relatively new material. 
Practically the only steel used in the car body is the 





Interior View Showing Double Bucket-Type Seats, Aluminum 
Interior Finish and Trim 
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bumpers which are made of this material to meet the 
requirements of the state law. Many of the specialties, 
such as the Westinghouse air compressor, also are de- 
signed largely with aluminum parts so that aluminum is 
said to be used to a greater extent in this car than has 
ever been done before. In general, strong aluminum 
alloys are used for stress members and softer aluminum 
for the finished sheets. Since the completion of the 
car, it has been loaded in excess of the maximum body 
service load and stresses and deflections of the various 
parts of the car structures measured under these con- 
ditions. The stresses are said to be uniformly low, the 
deflections being kept strictly within good practice. The 
action of the car body under loading conditions is uni- 
form, tests indicating that the stresses are well within 
the desired requirements and that there is a large factor 
of safety for all parts under operating conditions. 

The new body construction is not only lighter but 
stronger than that of older equipment replaced, which 
weighed approximately 90,000 Ib. per car, or 40,000 Ib. 
more than the new car. All of this reduction in weight 
cannot be credited to the use of aluminum alloys which, 
however, are responsible for a large proportion of the 
reduction. 

The center sill is an aluminum pressing ™% in. thick, 
extending from bumper to bumper. The side sills are 
rolled aluminum angles. The body bolsters and cross- 
bearers are built up of pressed diaphragms and top and 
bottom cover plates are all of aluminum. Crossties or 
floor supports and center-sill spacers are provided, all 
of pressed aluminum. 

The body and platform end sills are aluminum press- 
ings, with cover plates on the top and bottom of alu- 
minum extending to the bumpers. Side and end posts 
are box-section aluminum pressings. Window sills are 
aluminum pressings. Belt rails are aluminum bars, end 
belt rails being of the same section but formed to suit 
the radius of the end of the car. Girder sheets, both 
side and end, as well as the side and end letterboard, 
are of aluminum. The letterboard and side plate are 
in one piece, the sheet being pressed to form the window 
lintel and side plate. A pressed-aluminum carline is 
located at each side post, to which a wood carline for 
fastening the roof boards is boited. Intermediate wood 
carlines are provided for ventilator and lamp supports. 
Hot driven steel rivets are used in the car frame. 

The inside finish and headlining are of aluminum, 
the sheets being formed to the desired shapes and re- 
inforcements spot welded to them for the application 
of brackets, etc. The toilet and partitions are of alu- 
minum sheets. Continuous basket racks are located on 
each side of the car, being made of aluminum castings 
and tubing. The aluminum pressings were all made 
without heating the sheets. The pressings aided in 
eliminating rivets and welding. The largest single item 
of welding is at the joint between the side and end posts 
and the window sill, which is welded by the metallic- 
arc process. 

Equipment supports under the car are all-aluminum 
forgings or pressings, formed cold. A pilot is provided 
under the front end of the car, which is made of alu- 
minum angles and tubing. 


APPLES EXPORTED FROM NEW YoRK in the exporting year just 
closed, totaled ten million bushels, of which 60 per cent came 
from eastern orchards and 40 per cent from the Pacific coast. 
Apples from the Pacific coast reach Europe in about 18 to 20 
days, as compared with more than twice that time when sent 
by water through the Panama Canal. 
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Milwaukee Uses 
Skids for Handling Freight 


LECTRIC trucks and skids used at the Ocean dock 

E of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

at Seattle, Wash., are showing a net return on the 

investment of approximately 30 per cent a year. This 

saving is based upon a sub-normal volume of cargo. ton- 
nage in evidence at the present time. 

While the use of electric trucks and skids is quite 
common at a number of important freight terminals, 
their application to the transfer of freight from rail 
to water, or vice versa, has required a number of ad- 
justments in design and operation to adapt them to these 
new uses. The Milwaukee’s operation at Ocean dock, 
with electric lift trucks and a new type of skid, has been 
attended with considerable success. Five industrial 
trucks equipped with batteries were installed—two 3-ton 
low lifts, one 3-ton high lift, and two fork trucks of 
3,500-lb. capacity for handling large cases, hogsheads 
of fish, bales of gunny sacks and other bulky materials. 
The trucks also serve as tractors, towing trailers when 
the occasion demands. 

All possible freight, both incoming and outgoing, is 
handled by truck and skid, and the railroad tracks on 
the inboard side of the pier are provided with a plat- 
form at car door level, permitting the operation of 
trucks into the cars. Freight is loaded on skids which 
are placed either on the dock or transferred directly to 
the ship from the truck. Cargo delivered by highway 
motor truck is also placed on skids and handled to the 
ship in the same manner. 

The experience of the Milwaukee with the ocean 
traffic demonstrated the necessity for the selection of a 
skid which could be handled by ships’ hoisting equip- 
ment in the same manner as a board sling. It sug- 
gested the use of a combination skid and sling board. 
Equipped with four steel reversible legs, with holes 
in the end to engage the ships’ tackle, the new skid 
answered requirements aboard ship, and at the same 
time reduced the amount of space necessary for the 
storage of skids on the dock when not in use. 

The skids finally developed have a deck 6 ft. long 
and 4 ft. 6 in. wide, with four steel reversible legs 
hinged on bolts through steel U-straps, and 4-in. by 
6-in, continuous stringers to which the deck planks are 
bolted. The hinging of the steel legs permits them to 
be folded out of the way when the skid is placed on 
cargo ur stored on top of other skids, thus avoiding 
any possibility of damage from the legs. The stringers 
extend the entire length of the skid, providing ample 
bearing area for landing, without damage, on sacks or 
relatively fragile cargo aboard ship. The deck planks 
on each of the four corners have been rounded, and a 
continuous angle-iron binder around the edge of the 
deck protects the planks from damage and at the same 
time allows a smooth rubbing surface for the spotting 
of skids in close quarters. 

The use of the combination skid and sling board de- 
creases the number of handlings of a shipment, effect- 
ing substantial savings in labor, reducing damage to the 
cargo, and accelerating the operation. Outgoing freight 
is loaded on skids, moved into storage, and taken di- 
rectly from the latter point to the ship’s hold. Incom- 
ing freight is loaded on to skids in the ship’s hold and 
taken from the hoisting slings to storage or directly to 
freight cars. Landing platforms are provided on the 
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Skid in Use as a Sling Board Being Hoisted trom Electric Lift 
Truck by Ship’s Sling—Reversible Stee! Legs of Skid Are 
Folded Up to Engage Ship’s Tackle 


dock at shipside to allow an electric truck to drop the 


loaded skid, ready for reversal of the legs, without wait- 
ing for the skid to be hoisted aboard ship. Incoming 
loaded skids can be dropped on to the landing platform 


to allow reversal of the legs in case a lift truck is not 
ready to receive the skid. 


Large Savings in Labor Costs 
A recent analysis of operations showed that, depend- 
ing on the quantity and type of commodity, the aver- 
age labor cost with electric trucks and skids approxi- 





Freight on Skids Piled on Dock—Twelve-in. Clearance Under 
Deck of Lower Skid and Five-in. Clearance Under Deck 
of Upper Skid Allow Lift Truck to Handle Both 
Skids at One Operation 
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mates 80 per cent of the former labor expense for sacked 
goods, such as dried peas or peanuts, 90 per cent for 
baled pulp, 60 per cent for case goods, such as canned 
milk, and 50 per cent for bamboo, a light and expensive 
cargo to handle. 


Report on New 
Haven Collision 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a report dated July 27, on its investigation of the 
collision of passenger trains on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford on the evening of July 3, last, 
at New Haven, Conn., when one passenger was killed 
and 92 passengers and 22 train employees were injured. 
This collision is of. special interest because the engine- 
man, who was at fault, 69 years old and in the service 
26 years, is being held for trial on a charge of man- 
slaughter. 

Eastbound passenger train No. 86, first section, mov- 
ing about 10 miles an hour, ran past a dwarf signal 
set against it, shortly after leaving the station, and col- 
lided with westbound passenger train No. 27, the path 
of which was being wrongfully crossed. Besides seri- 
ous damage to both locomotives, the first car in train 
86—a wooden car with steel underframe—was badly 
crushed and then was destroyed by fire which broke 
out in the wreckage. No. 27 had been stopped. 

The road at this point consists of four tracks, which 
are numbered, north to south, 3, 1, 2, 4. Train 86 
should have crossed from track 2 to track 1, but the 
signal (dwarf) was against it, the crossover not having 
been set; and, passing this signal, the train proceeded 
along track 2 a few hundred feet until it met No. 27, 
which was to be crossed from track 2 to track 1 by a 
more easterly crossover. The engineman of No. 86 
makes no clear explanation of how he missed seeing the 
signal. The fireman makes an equally unsatisfactory 
statement, saying that while he was at work on the fire 
he heard the engineman call “jack,” indicating that he 
had received a proceed indication on a dwarf signal. 
But, though he noticed that the engine seemed to bear 
to the right imstead of to the left, he paid no particular 
attention to the matter, nor did he observe any of the 
signal indications. Just before reaching the dwarf sig- 
nal, the engine had passed the signal tower and the 
signalman, ncticing that the train seemed to be in- 
creasing speed unduly, sounded the klaxon horn which 
requires all trains to stop; but the men on the train 
aver that they did not hear this signal. 

The engineman was entirely familiar with this terri- 
tory, had operated this train for years and knew that 
he was under the necessity of observing switch points 
in order to know which route was lined for his train; 
also that this train regularly moves over this crossover 
from track 2 to track 1. He declared that he did not 
hear the man in the signal cabin call to him. 

The signal supervisor testified that the levers control- 
ling reverse signals at this interlocking are tested three 
times daily. 

The fire which destroyed the passenger car was due 
to some cause not discovered; possibly it was broken 
pipes in the hghting svstem or the overhead wires of 
the electric propulsion system. Among the injured 
persons four were reported as having suffered burns. 

The report in its conclusion calls attention to the 
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greater safety provided by steel cars as compared with 
wooden. This railroad operates 1,329 steel cars, in- 
cluding 300 Pullmans, but still uses wooden cars, hav- 
ing steel underframes, when traffic is heavy. 

The engineman, William A. Rice, had been examined 
on the rules in June last, and also had his eyes and 
ears‘examined; and in September .last had a regular 
physical examination. He has been held for trial on 
a charge of manslaughter and the case will ‘probably 
come up in court this month. He is out on $1,000 bail.. 


Depreciation Accounting 


Prescribed by |. C. C. 


(Continued from page 402) 


The present patrons of a carrier can not be required to make 
up past deficiencies in depreciation charges nor be relieved of 
any part of their current burden because of past excesses. 

For the reasons stated, depreciation charges should be held 
down to a reasonable basis by conservatism in estimating serv- 
ice lives and depreciation rates. 

Depreciation expense being based upon the original cost to 
the accounting company of the property in question, it follows 
that depreciation accounting requires an analysis of such cost 
apportioned to the primary accounts covering depreciable prop- 
erty under road and equipment of steam roads and under fixed 
capital of telephone companies. The accounts of the steam 
railway companies in general now furnish no adequate record 
of property costs, but the deficiency may be supplied, with 
sufficient accuracy for the purposes of depreciation accounting, 
by appropriate use of the inventories of the Bureau of Valua- 
tion. Rules prescribed accordingly for such analysis of the 
cost of steam-railroad property. It appears that the investment 
accounts of telephone companies are, in general, sufficiently 
adapted to such accounting; but if it should develop that they 
are not so adapted this matter can then be dealt with. 

Since depreciation is a part of expense of operation, this 
expense exists just as much in the case of property used but not 
owned as in the case of property owned and used, and within 
practicable limits should be so treated in the accounts. 

Some classes of property are of such a character that it is 
not practicable to keep individual unit costs. In determining 
the debits and credits to the various accounts under deprecia- 
tion accounting, amounts for specific units to be used so far 
as practicable; but where that is impracticable, average amounts 
to be used. 

While certain causes of the retirement of property are not 
factors to be included in the estimate of depreciation charges, 
all losses at time of retirement required to be charged to the 
depreciation reserve, with provisions for compensating adjust- 
ments where necessary. 

Carriers required to make an estimate by primary accounts, 
subject to check and revision by the commission, of the ac- 
crued depreciation in their property as of the effective date of 
the orders. 


A TRAVELING ExposiTION, consisting of 17 large steel box 
cars carrying exhibits of the most important industries and 
manufacturers of Mexico, will shortly tour that country. The 
exposition will go to all important points in the republic and 
is conceived as an educational plan that will tend to encourage 
trade in products manufactured in Mexico. 


THE Great WESTERN OF GREAT BRITAIN has sanctioned the 
placing of advertisements of an artistic nature in the compart- 
ments of its passenger equipment. The first coaches to be 
used for this purpose will be those forming the standard sub- 
urban sets now in use in the London, Birmingham, Cardiff and 
Chester divisions, and in which two picture spaces in each first, 
and four in each third class compartment, will be allocated for 
this purpose. 












Locomotive Bells and Church Bells 


SoutH Lancaster, Mass. 
To THE EpirTor: 

This is a mere sentiment of course, but perhaps there is the 
utilitarian side. I refer to the din made by the new bell ringers 
and mentioned in a letter on page 264 of the Railway Age of 
August 15, 1931. A bell of good tone, rung in the old fashioned 
rhythm, is very pleasant to hear. But when the beats are 
speeded up according to modern production ideas, the noise is 
disagreeable. How do you think a church bell would sound 
rung at that speed? 

W. G. Lanpon. 


Commerce Body 


Urges Trucking Restriction 


To THE EpirTor: 

I enclose herein a clipping * from the Oregon Daily Journal 
which shows clearly how at least one Oregon town feels 
toward the menace of road-hogging truck trains. Much good 
could be done would other chambers of commerce feel and 
act as this one has. 


PorTLAND, Ore. 


W. W. Marsu. 


* Epitor’s Note.—The resolution of the Bend (Ore.) Chamber of Com- 
merce to which our correspondent refers reads in part as follows: “We 
would urge that the width of trucks permitted to be driven on the state 
highways be reduced by law, the maximum weight reduced and heavy 
trailer trucks be absolutely forbidden the use of the state highways.’’ 


Train Speeds 


Extmira, Ont. 


To THE EpitTor: 

In the Railway Age of August 22, there appeared a news 
item headed “Canadian Pacific Wrests Train Speed Honors 
from Britain.” I would like to draw your attention to the 
running time of the Canadian National trains, No. 6 and No. 
15, operating between Toronto and Montreal, and vice versa. 
Train No. 15 runs from Coteau to Brockville, 87.7 miles, in 80 
minutes, average speed, 65.8 miles per hour, Coteau to Pres- 
cott, 76 miles, in 67 minutes, speed, 68 miles per hour. No. 6 
runs from Brockville to Coteau, 87.7 miles, in 78 minutes, 
speed, 67.5 miles per hour; Prescott to Coteau, 76 miles, in 66 
minutes, average speed, 69 miles per hour. 

H. D. Ancus. 


Portable Lights for 
Meat-Peddlers Cars 


Fort SmitH, Ark. 
To THE EDITOR: 

For many years certain trains on the Fort Smith & Western 
encountered serious delays in the handling of merchandise ship- 
ments for points for which set-out cars were not provided, 
and especially in the handling of meat-peddler cars where 
trains arrived at stations after nightfall, To overcome this, 
we had rubber-insulated portable extension cords, about 70 ft. 
long, made up and turned over to the crews handling the 
shipments. This arrangement is similar to that shown in the 
Railway Age of August 1, 1931, page 179. In our service, 
when the train arrived at the station where the cars were 
to be unloaded, the extension was plugged into the most 
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convenient light socket on the station platform and the light 


on the end of the cord hung inside the freight car. This 
method greatly reduced the time formerly consumed by train- 
men in locating shipments with the aid of oil lanterns. The 
result has been a considerable saving of time and money and as 
most. railway depots are now equipped with electric light, it 
is an easy matter to provide such a service. 
L. B. Barry, Jr.. 
Receiver, Fort Smith & Western Railway. 


Significance of “Commercial 
Value” in Consolidation Cases 


Ann Arsor, MIcH. 


To THE Epitor: 

The recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the matter of the unification of the Ulster & Delaware and 
the New York Central is suggestive of far-reaching con- 
sequences, and as a result it is not possible to foretell what 
the future holds in the matter of regulation. Last year the 
New York Central made application for a more comprehensive 
unification of the Michigan Central, the Big Four and others 
of its principal subsidiaries. The commission granted this 
request on the condition that several smaller properties which 
conformed to the commission’s general scheme of consolidation 
be included in the New York Central grouping. Among these 
were the Ulster & Delaware and the Boyne City, Gaylord & 
Alpena. The commission’s grant specified that each subsidiary 
was to be acquired at its “commercial value”, and in order to 
determine this value a board of arbitrators was selected by the 
interested parties. 

In the case of the U. & D., the arbitrators reported $4,100,000 
as the proper sum. The commission’s official final valuation 
of this road is $6,468,019. Upon reviewing the findings of the 
arbitrators, the commission set aside the figure of $4,100,000 
and substituted, therefore, a sum of $2,500,000, stating that 
the conclusion of the arbitrators was only advisory, since the 
commission could not delegate the function of determining the 
commercial value. As to the qualifications of the members 
of the board of arbitrators, it is probably safe to say that it 
would not be possible to obtain a more competent board. 

In the case of the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena, an equally 
competent board found a sum of $1,392,293. The commission’s 
official tentative valuation for the properties is $1,706,500, with 
prices as of 1910-14. This case was reviewed by Examiner 
J. V. Walsh, who recommended that the commission set aside 
the findings of the arbitrators and adopt the figure of $345,000. 
Viewed in the light of the action of the commission in the 
case of the Ulster & Delaware, it is to be expected that the 
commission will adopt the recommendations of Mr. Walsh, and 
there seems to be little doubt that the findings of the arbitrators 
will be set aside. 

The questions that have been raised by these decisions, which 
are of no small importance, are as follows: 

(1) At the time the commission establishes a final value 
for the properties making up the New York Central System, 
giving due consideration to the Supreme Court decision in the 
St. Louis & O’Fallon case, will the final valuation for the 
U. & D. be $2,500,000, or approximately $6,468,019? And in 
the case of the B. C. G. & A,, will this figure be $345,000 or an 
amount approximating $1,706,500? 

(2) If the commission uses the recent commercial value of 
these two roads, can it use other than a comparable figure for 
the many other similar properties which make up the New 
York. Central System? Also, will it not be necessary to use 
similar values for all other railway properties? 


(3) If consolidations are predicated upon “commercial 


values” officially declared by the commission and later these 
same properties, as a part of a consolidated system, are valued 
by the commission at amounts approximating its official tenta- 
tive valuations, large profits will accrue to the consolidated 
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companies. Will such a procedure be approved or tolerated by 
the Supreme Court? 

(4) Will the decision of the commission in the case of the 
U. & D. and in similar situations be of benefit to the railroads 
or to the public? 

(5) Since the commission can exercise only such power as 
has been conferred upon it by Congress, may not the question 
be raised that the commission has acted entirely beyond any 
power which it possesses? 

The conclusion that the decision of the commission in the 
case of the U. & D. is of questionable propriety is supported 
by the fact that it was established by a vote of six to five. 
From a prelimin@ry study of this decision, it would appear 
that it may become one of the most far reaching decisions 
that the commission has ever handed down. 


Joun S. Wortey, 
Professor of Transportation Engineering, 


University. of Michigan. 


Railroads Have Their Faults, 
But Principal Blame Is Not Theirs 


CHICAGO. 
To THE EpirTor: 

Old railroad men were no doubt much amused at the letter 
(published in your issue of August 29) from Edgar J. Mack, 
Jr., aged 22, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in which he severely criticised 
the railroads for their shortcomings as compared to those of 
trucks, buses, airplanes and water carriers. Amused, that is, 
not so much at the youthful cocksureness of Mr. Mack, as at 
the thought of the hot spot on which he places the managers 
of our rail carriers. 

It is true that lack of foresight on the part of railroad 
managers is in a measure responsible for the present state 
of affairs. The giants of the business, in the days of construc- 
tion and early operation, were apparently more interested in 
immediate than in future profits. This attitude naturally re- 
sulted in railroad regulation, and the managers of the following 
era were so busy defending themselves and their properties 
from the onslaughts of the various commissions that they had 
little time for progressive action. They, however, were not 
entirely innocent; for, if they had realized that a counter- 
attack is the best defense, and had waged a more vigorous 
warfare on railroad baiters, it would not now be so difficult 
for their successors to carry on. 

Be that as it may, they laid supinely down to the commis- 
sions; and, as a result, it is now the principal duty of the 
present generation of railroad managers to undo the havoc 
wrought by excessive and unreasonable railroad regulation. 

Though suffering from myopic vision at a time when fore- 
sight and radical action would have saved the situation, many 
managers now realize as well as young Mr. Mack that certain 
innovations must be introduced in the railroad business; but 
their hands are tied and they must free themselves before 
attempting to apply the necessary remedies. 

I was struck by the serious and sincere tone of Mr. Mack’s 
letter; but I noted that, like most young men, he subordi- 
nates safety to speed, and, to the disparagement of rail carriers, 
calls attention to the fast time attained by airplanes. He says 
he “hopped off a train in Wyoming, and flew, comfortably 
and coolly to Chicago in less than twelve hours.” Comfortably 
and coolly, ’tis true, but not as safely as on a passenger train! 
The fact that the railroads have recently attained a degree of 
safety which is little short, of 100 per cent is not a mere 
accident and is a consideration which must not be overlooked. 
The natural law of compensation, which says that the dancer 
must pay the fiddler, works as immutably in travel as in all 
other activities of life. ’Tis a very fine thing to travel, 
“comfortably and coolly,” in a fast airplane; but, when the 
plane begins to fall, as planes frequently do, one would be 
more than pleased to swap a little of his comfort and coolness 
for a seat in a prosaic parlor car. 

Like most men who are not actively engaged in railroading, 
Mr. Mack lays greatest stress on passenger traffic and aims 
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his most poisonous darts at the facilities which the railroads 
have provided to handle that branch of the business. It 
would probably surprise him to learn that railroad owners 
and managers would gladly turn over all passenger business to 
airplanes and buses if by so doing they could rid themselves 
(without loss) of their enormous investment in passenger 
equipment, stations and terminals. The cost and operation 
of the train, alone, is considerable; but, when we consider 
the millions of dollars invested in expensive lands, wayside 
stations, and mammoth terminal buildings, we must conclude 
that passenger carrying is not a very lucrative business at best. 

Touching upon the question of excessive rates, Mr. Mack 
says, “I paid over eighty dollars for a state room (on a crack 
passenger train), when for a delightful double room, beauti- 
fully furnished, I paid eighty dollars for a week-end cruise 
on the Berengaria, which included fine food, etc.” But, Mr. 
Mack omits to say, the owners of the Berengaria, because of 
poor business in the transatlantic trade are ekeing out their 
revenues by carrying week-end passengers at ridiculous rates, 
the latter course being the lesser of two evils. 

Mr. Mack touches lightly upon the question of freight traffic 
(the most important of all), being content to say that his 
father, a manufacturer, ships his product comparatively short 
distances by truck and barge, thereby making a considerable 
saving in tariff charges and at the same time securing better 
service. 

The superiority of truck and even barge service over short 
distances is a fact which no fair-minded railroad man will 
deny; but the question at issue is not the fact itself, but 
the responsibility for the circumstances which make such a 
condition possible. Mr. Mack, young as he is, knows, but fails 
to say, that the people (including his father) are taxed, directly 
or indirectly, for the dredging and maintenance of all water- 
ways and for the construction and maintenance of our system 
of hard roads. Small wonder that barges and trucks are able 
to offer such cheap rates! On the same terms the railroads 
would be willing to scrap their rails and assume the obligations 
of all barge and truck franchises; or, if the people will assume 
the cost of constructing and maintaining railroad roadway, the 
railroads will furnish all necessary speed, cheaper rates, free 
pick-up and delivery service, and, for good measure, will equip 
their trains with cars and engines constructed of precious 
metals and trimmed with diamonds. What could be fairer? 

To conclude with the question of freight rates, let Mr. Mack 
tell his father this: For every pound of freight he has diverted 
from rails to water and highways, he will, eventually, pay 
thrcugh the nose in the form of higher rates for his long- 
distance carload traffic. Let him congratulate himself now, 
for his day of reckoning is not far ahead. It requires just 
as much rail and just as many ties to transport one car as 
one million cars; and, admitting that fact, one does not have 
to be educated in higher mathematics to determine that rates 
must go up if volume of traffic comes down. That’s that. 

In decrying the lack of progress and advancement in the 
railroad business, Mr. Mack makes a naive admission. “I, at 
twenty-two,” says he, “cannot remember when railroad cars 
looked any different.” Glimpsing this flaw in his armor, we 
let fly with the reply that at twenty-two he does not remember 
the little diamond-stacked coffee pot which has been displaced 
by the comparatively speedy and powerful locomotive of the 
present day; he does not remember the link and pin coupling, 
hand brakes, 50-lb. iron rail, or the first use of the closed 
vestibule and the six-wheel truck; he has only a faint recol- 
lection of the development of the steel car; and, fortunately 
for him, he is too young to recall the horrible wrecks which 
caused the Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe a 
twenty-hour schedule in place of eighteen at the time when 
the Pennsy and Central were racing in competition for pas- 
senger business between Chicago and New York. 

All of these things Mr. Mack is too young to remember; 
and, because of that fact, he is not competent to judge the 
accomplishments of those engaged in the railroad business. 
He has, however, one advantage. Being only twenty-two today, 
he will no doubt live to see the railroads emerge, victorious, 
from their present dilemma, while I, considering my advanced 
age, will probably be dead and gone—unless Congress and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, at some early date, decide 
to quit talking and do something about it. 


G.M. 








There Ought to Be More People Like These 


According to the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. May and their four children recently waded across the 
Clear Fork river at Holton, Tenn. in order to catch South- 
ern train No. 17. 


Joke-of-the- Week Department 


“Unlike railroads in their pioneer days, and aviation and 
steamship lines, the motor bus has never enjoyed the helping 
hand of Uncle Sam or the various states, but has paid its 
way in taxes from the time the first bus was placed in 
service.”—From a leaflet of the National Association of Mo- 
tor Bus Operators. 


“Santa Fe Service De Luxe” 


The Santa Fe Magazine, with pardonable pride, tells of a 
passenger on Train No. 2 near Winslow, Ariz., who dropped 
her wrist watch out of the window when the train was about 
two miles west of town. Notified of the loss, Thomas Walsh, 
motor car maintainer at Winslow, sped out over the line in his 
track motor car, picked up the watch and returned it to the 
passenger before Train No. 2 continued on its journey. The 
only way in which the Santa Fe might have improved upon 
this service would have been to have someone along the right 
of way to catch the watch as it fell, flip the last car and 
return the watch to the lady even before the train got to 
Winslow. 


Railroad to Enter Sacred City 


Sogamozo, or Sugamuxi, the sacred city of the Chibchas 
Indians, which contains the ruins of the famous Temple of 
the Sun, is soon to be connected with Bogota, Colombia, by 
the 152-mile Northeast railroad, under construction by a 
Belgian concern. When completed the line will run from 
Bogota to Sogamozo and later will be extended to Bucara- 
manga, 300 miles from Bogota. Sogamozo, the modern 
name for the sacred city, was founded by the Chibchas whose 
civilization is considered by historians to have been equaled 
in North and South America only by the Indians of Mexico 
and Peru. There they constructed their Temple of the Sun, 
which was so rich in gold and jewels that it is reputed to 
have been the original El Dorado—the goal of scores of 
Spanish expeditions to Central and South America—From 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 


Think of the Per Diem! 


Here is a record for other freight cars to shoot at. Cen- 
tral Vermont automobile car No. 41488 is one of one thou- 
sand automobile cars constructed in April, 1929, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the Central Vermont’s New England auto- 
mobile traffic. Immediately upon its completion, however, 
C. V. 41488 was placed in service on the Grand Truck West- 
ern lines in Michigan, and for 28 months thereafter it was a 
total stranger to the rails of the railroad which owned it. 
During these 28 months, C. V. 41488 traveled 38,500 miles, 
its travels having taken it through every state in the Union 
and every province of Canada, with the exception of Nova 
Scotia, and even into the state of Chihuahua in Mexico. Like 
the Prodigal, C. V. 41488 recently made its first visit to its 
home station, St. Albans, Vt., for a brief vacation and for 
minor repairs. 

Although designed especially to transport automobiles, the 
car has carried many commodities. On one trip, after car- 
rying motor cars to Duluth, Minn., it took on a load of pulp 
wood, which it carried to mills in Northern British Colum- 
bia. It was then “deadheaded” to the coal fields of Alberta 
for a cargo of Alberta coal, which was taken to the wheat- 
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growing district of Manitoba. After the coal was unloaded 
and the car had been cleaned out, it was reloaded with wheat 


for Ontario grain elevators. After being “deadheaded” to 
Detroit, C. V. 41488 took on another load of automobiles for 
Southern New England. 

Can anyone advise us of other freight cars whose records 
match or exceed that of C. V. 41488? 


R.S.M.A., Please Note 


We only recently learned of the existence of a branch of 
the railway supply industry in—of all places—Greenwich, Conn. 
Here in the middle of an eight hundred thousand dollar estate 
is a small factory where Milton Cronkhite and Harmon B. 
Vanderhoef, Jr., make a business of manufacturing models of 
locomotives, cars, tracks, bridges, signal systems, switches and 
all that sort of thing. Surprising though it may seem to older 
members of the railway supply fraternity, the demand for this 
kind of railway equipment exceeds the supply. 

Of course, Cronkhite and Vanderhoef operate and maintain 
a miniature railroad of their own, which reproduces ordinary 
railroad operation in every respect except that they are not 
bothered by truck competition. 

We understand that Cronkhite and Vanderhoef are prepar- 
ing for exhibit at the Century of Progress exhibition in Chicago 
in 1933, a complete four-track reproduction of the Altoona- 
Johnstown section of the Pennsylvania, with everything from 
grades, tunnels and bridges to stations, freight yards, and 
roundhouses. 

At present the cost of a small system complete, but with 
only two trains, is in the neighborhood of $2,000. The partners 
hope to reduce this to $500. A locomotive costs slightly over 
$250, and a Pullman car $25. 


Dedicated to “Order Three” Department 


“Oh, what is a unit?” a youth was asked 
As he stepped from his college halls. 

“A unit, a measure, sir,” said he, 

“Of any commensurable quantity.” 

Then he ventured forth in confident glee, 
And landed a job in “Order Three.” 


Then he sent for “Instructions—Supplement Four, 
Second revised”, then “revised” some more. 

And he studied the “unit book” o’er and o’er 

Till his head was dizzy, and his back was sore, 
His knees grew weak and his eyes grew dim— 
And a “unit” was never the same to him. 


“Oh, what is a unit?” The question grew, 

And the answer was always something new; 
And the youth soon learned to his consternation, 
That a “unit” is governed by “Classification.” 

Is it “Road and’ Equipment” or “Operation?” 

And that all depends on “Interpretation.” 


Is it “each” or “pair” or “hundred weight,” 
“Cubic Yards” or a “load” of sand? 

‘Is it “M.B.M.” or “hundred feet,” 

“Square feet” or an “acre” of land? 

Is it “each” or “pounds” or “barrel” or “sack,” 
And how many “joints” in a “mile of track?” 


Is it called “track miles” or “lineal feet?” 
Just look in the book and see. 
For it’s all quite plain to “Order Three,” 
When clearly “restated” by the I.C.C. 
But the youth went “dippy’—he never could tell— 
So they put him away in a padded cell. 
ANoNYMous* 


* But E. R. Woodson, secretary and-treasurer of the Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association, is suspected. 
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Rates on Furniture 


Revised by |. C. C. 


Class-rate basis to supersede, in 
general, existing commodity 
rates 


A general revision of freight rates on 
furniture throughout the country, fol- 
lowing an investigation as Part 5 of the 
general rate structure investigation under 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, has been 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a report and order made 
public September 3, to become effective 
on February 25, 1932. By placing the 
rates generally on a class-rate basis in 
place of existing commodity rates the 
commission has made possible a revision 
which would be generally upward but 
the rates prescribed are maximum rea- 
sonable rates and Commissioner East- 
man, concurring in part, expressed doubt 
as to whether the maximum rates can be 
maintained with any uniformity under 
the competitive transportation condi- 
tions which now exist. 

Various formulas proposed by furni- 
ture interests were found not justified, as 
were some increases proposed by the 
railroads on special classes of furniture; 
but whereas the furniture interests had 
taken the position that there is an exist- 
ing depression in the furniture business 
which warrants no increases and requires 
many reductions the commission re- 
ferred to the decision of the Supreme 
Court that the Hoch-Smith resolution 
does not make unlawful any rate which, 
tested by the interstate commerce act 
itself, is a lawful one. “Even assuming 
that Congress might competently do so,” 
it said, “it has not invested us with 
power to transfer distinctly commercial 
distribution handicaps to the carriers by 
prescribing freight rates lower than 
those which would otherwise be just and 
reasonable for the particular character of 
traffic.” 

For eastern territory the commission 
prescribes as maxima the second-class 
rates prescribed in the eastern class rate 
case for carload shipments of furniture 
rated second class in the Official Classi- 
fication. For western trunk line, south- 
western and southern territories the 
general basis is third class rates for 
furniture rated as third class in the 
classifications and rates equal to 77.5 
per cent of the first-class for furniture 
rated second class. Various rather com- 
plicated findings are also made for 
special classes of furniture for l.c.l. ship- 
ments and for inter-territorial move- 


ments. Commissioner Eastman objected 
to giving furniture lower ratings in 
southern and western territories than in 
eastern territory, particularly as it is a 
high-grade, light-loading commodity. 


R.B.A. Advances Meeting Date 


The Railway Business Association, ad- 
vancing the usual date a fortnight, will 
hold its annual meeting and dinner at the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on Wednesday, 
November 4. Dinner reservations as of 
September 10 were less than two per cent 
under 1930 at the corresponding stage. 


Erie to Lease Refrigerator Cars 


The Erie has entered into an agree- 
ment with the General American Tank 
Car Corporation whereby the latter com- 
pany will furnish refrigerator cars for 
the entire railroad system; and the Gen- 
eral American will also operate the re- 
frigerator cars now owned by the Erie. 


Petroleum Rate Revision Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from October. 15 to De- 
cember 3 the effective date of its gen- 
eral revision of freight rates on petrol- 
eum and its products prescribed in Part 4 
of the general rate structure investiga- 
tion. The postponement was granted on 
petition of the roads in Official Classifi- 
cation territory to make the date co- 
incide with that of the general revision 
of eastern class rates. 


Gulf Cotton Rates Protested 


A petition for the readjustment of 
alleged discriminatory cotton rates from 
west Texas to Texas Gulf ports has been 
filed with the Texas Railroad Commission 
by the South Plains Freight Rate Asso- 
ciation and the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce. Immediate relief is asked so 
that the bulk of the present cotton crop 
may benefit. 

A complaint against existing rail rates 
on cotton moving from interior points 
in Louisiana to the ports of New Orleans 
and Lake Charles, has been filed with 
the Louisiana Public Service Commission 
by the Lake Charles Association of Com- 
merce, the Lake Charles Harbor and 
Terminal District commissioners, and 
others. The complaints say that the ex- 
isting rates are as high or higher from 
interior points in Louisiana to Lake 
Charles as from the same points to New 
Orleans, which is a greater distance. The 
Public Service Commission _ recently 
authorized the railroads to lower the ex- 
isting rates, but this move was opposed 
by the Lake Charles port commissioners 
on the ground that they were also dis- 
criminatory, and the authority was en- 
joined by court order. 
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Buses Unduly Favored 
by Mississippi Taxes 


Railways pay $4,000,000 annually ; 
highway carriers, $18,000, 
says state auditor 


The contrast between the $4,000,000 in 
annual taxes paid by railroads operating 
in Mississippi and the $18,000 collected 
each year from bus lines is vividly drawn 
by State Auditor Carl C. White in a 
recent statement embodying “information 
that every man, woman and child in 
Mississippi should know during this 
serious transitional period in the mode of 
transportation through which we are 
passing.” From figures cited Mr. White 
deduces that the railways of Mississippi, 
in addition to the $4,000,000 paid in taxes, 
must, in order to realize a five per cent 
return, collect an additional $4,700,000 in 
revenues from Mississippi traffic—a total 
of $8,700,000. The State, he continues, 
spends each year $7,000,000 on its high- 
ways while the bus lines must earn only 
$18,000 for taxes plus a return on their 
investment in order to operate profitably. 
From this set up Mr. White ventures the 
suggestion that “the taxes among these 
three interested parties are not equally 
distributed.” 

Mr. White’s statement, as reported in a 
recent issue of the United States Daily, 
follows in part: 

“The railroad companies in Mississippi, 
in addition to the fact that they have 
spent millions of dollars in building their 
right of ways and are spending millions 
of dollars every year maintaining their 
roads, pay a direct tax to the State of 
a little less than $4,000,000. And in ad- 
dition they have thousands of employes in 
the State of Mississippi located in all of 
the cities, towns, and villages along the 
railroad lines, who are not only taxpayers, 
but good citizens, taking their places in 
all of the civic and social activities of 
these various communities. 

“The bus lines in the State of Missis- 
sipp!1, and I am not talking about school 
buses in the local communities, but about 
bus lines that cross the State and freight 
lines maintained by the bus companies, 
have paid taxes in an amount of a little 
less than $18,000 in Mississippi during this 
year. They have but little if any tangible 
property that can be taxed by the State. 
They employ but few men in the entire 
State. It is conceded that these bus lines 
and the big freight lines running over the 
highways of Mississippi do more damage 
to our highways than 50 cars will do, and 
more than that. 
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“The total assessed valuation of the 
State of Mississippi is $742,504,531. Of 
this amount $120,894,393 is assessed 
against all utility companies. This in- 
cludes telephone and telegraph companies, 


and various other utility companies that . 


are assessed in the State as well as the 
railroad companies. But of this amount 
$95,235,782 is assessed against the railroad 
companies. In other words one-eighth of 
the entire assessed valuation of the State 
of Mississippi is assessed against the rail- 
road companies. They, therefore, pay 
one-eighth of all of the taxes that are 
paid in the State. 

“Now to summarize—the taxpayers of 
the State, so to speak, are paying a tax 
or privilege, whichever you are pleased 
to call it, of $7,000,000 per year in order 
to have highways over which motor-driven 
vehicles may travel. In addition to this 
amount the passenger car owners in the 
State pay nearly $3,000,000 in road and 
bridge privilege tax for the privilege of 
using these roads, while the bus lines pay 
only $18,000 per year. The railroad com- 
panies in the State, in addition to the 
interest they pay on an investment of 
over $95,000,000, pay a direct tax to the 
State of a little less than $4,000,000. 

“In addition to the $4,000,000 taxes paid 
to the State of Mississippi by the railroad 
companies 5 per cent on the $95,000,000 
investment which the State of Mississippi 
has them assessed with would amount to 
$4,700,000, making a grand total of $8,- 
700,000 that the railroad companies have 
to make in Mississippi as profit in order 
to continue in business. 


RAILWAY AGE 


“Suppose they reach the place where 
they are unable to make this much profit, 
and I am reliably informed that they are 
about to reach this point in the career of 
the railroad companies’ business in Mis- 
sissippi. 

“They would have to turn the roads 
over to the Federal Government, and if 
the Federal Government operates the 
roads in any State they do not, of course, 
pay any taxes. Then the burden of the 
$4,000,000 taxes that the railroad com- 
panies are now paying in Mississippi 
would have to be paid by the taxpayers of 
Mississippi. In other words the property 
owners would have to pay in addition to 
the taxes they are now paying this $,- 
000,000 each year, or one-eighth of the 
amount they are now paying more than 
they are called upon to pay at the present 
time.” 


Cancel Annual Meeting of Motor 
Transport Division 


The general committee of the Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway 
Association, has decided to cancel the 
1931 annual session of the division, which 
was to have been held in Chicago during 
the latter part of this year. A circular 
issued to the members of the division by 
A. P. Russell, executive vice-president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and chairman of the division, reads as 
follows: “Owing to prevailing economic 
conditions, necessitating the curtailment 
of expenses, the general committee has 
decided to cancel the 1931 annual session 
of the division. The officers and members 
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of the general committee, however, will 
keep in close touch with the affairs of 
the division, through the regional chair- 


men of the Motor Coach, Motor Truck 
and Rail-Motor Car sections, and be pre- 
pared to call a member road meeting, or 
such committee meetings as may seem 


necessary, at such time in the future as 


conditions require,” 
Tank Cars for Milk 
Transportation of milk in large tanks, 
both on railroad cars and on motor 
trucks, has many advantages over mov- 


‘ing the milk in cans, according to the 


Department of Agriculture’s recent bul- 
letin, No. 243-T, which gives the results 
of a study of this branch of transporta- 
tion. Better temperature control of the 
product, more favorable sanitary condi- 
tions, smaller investment in cans, less 
loss of milk, less labor at country plants, 
the handling of more milk in the same 
area by the city plant, saving in washing 
powder and in man-hours required for 
washing, and a decrease in floor space 
required in country plants, are the prin- 
cipal advantages of tank hauling. It is 
found that some cities receive from 70 
to 95 per cent of their fluid milk in tanks. 

Data were gathered from _ various 
sources on 300 tank trucks and 53 tank 
cars. Operators of tank trucks say that 
the economical limit of the use of this 
power is from 120 to 150 miles per 
round trip. 

Among the iliustrations in the pam- 
phlet are one of a truck with a 2,000 

(Continued on page 418) 





“In the railroad rate hearing there 


They Must Be Saved 


cheapest. One does not reflect upon 


common 


carrier, dissatisfied with 





is a situation akin to the meeting 
of an irresistible force with an im- 
penetrable object—if the allegations 
of both sides are correct. The rail- 
roads are in need of greater freight 
revenues, but rates are now all the 
traffic will bear. 

“If the side that is resisting the in- 
crease in rates were a co-ordinated 
enterprise, capable of adopting a 
fixed policy and of enforcing it, there 
would be an element of inconsistency 
in its position. It concedes the vital 
necessity of rail transportation. It 
does not find in highway or water 
transportation a complete substitute 
for railways. But it gives to the 
railroads the traffic that it must give 
them and resorts to their competitors 
if rates are lower or convenience bet- 
ter. It cannot get along without rail- 
roads, but it saves money by dividing 
traffic with the trucks, and refuses to 
meet the consequences that this di- 
version inflicts upon the railroads. 

“This is not an indictment of an 
organization of producers or shippers. 
There is no organized policy among 
them, but an_ individualistic and 
natural inclination. One buys trans- 
portation where one can buy it 


the fact that railroads are the basis 
of vast tax revenues, vast employ- 
ment, and enormous investment. Or 
that if an essential medium of trans- 
portation is destroyed by diversion of 
business from it to a less essential 
medium of transportation, the pecu- 
niary saving incident to that diver- 
sion is bound to be but temporary. 

“There is, or ought to be, room in 
our transportation scheme for both 
highway and rail carriers. The need 
is to bring the former up to parity 
with railroads in their responsibilities 
to the public. Whether to put them 
on a proportionate equality with 
railroads in payment of taxes and 
to regulate them as rigidly as to rates 
and returns upon investment would 
solve the difficulties of the railroads 
cannot be definitely stated, but such 
a course would without doubt allevi- 
ate ‘the situation that confronts the 
rail lines. 

“Attempts have been made to regu- 
late truck carriers in this and other 
states. The truck as common carrier 
is in Oregon under the regulation of 
the public utilities commissioner as 
to convenience of schedules, rates, 
and other particulars. But the truck 


regulation, can apply to the secre- 
tary of state and obtain a license as 
a contract carrier and to all intents 
and purposes relieve itself from regu- 
lation. 

“The emergency that confronts the 
railroads might be overcome by a 
return to normal business and in- 
dustrial conditions, but it must be 
realized that they are suffering not 
alone from the depression. Their 
business is suffering from the attri- 
tion of an unequalized competition 
—a competition which, if it destroys 
the railroads, cannot wholly take 
their place. 

“The poverty of the railroads has 
worked its distress upon those who 
obtain their livelihood from them. 
The railroads have put on furlough 
350,000 men; of the remaining 
1,330,000 men, 40 per cent are on 
part time. Their loss in wages has 
been of incalculable effect in depress- 
ing the conditions of trade and in- 
dustry. The railroads are as well 
worth saving as is any other factor 
in employment, business, industry, 
and financial stability.’"—From the 
Morning Oregonian, of Portland, 


Ore. 
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September 12, 1931 RAILWAY AGE 33 








Unprofitable Power... 


OFFICIALS OF an important railroad owning 1500 locomotives have rec- 
ommended sixteen per cent of the total for retirement on account of being 


uneconomical in operation. 


Plainly, neither the number of obsolete and stored locomotives, nor their 
aggregate tractive effort, afford an accurate measure of the ability of the 


railroads to meet economically an emergency demand for power. 


Most locomotives now held in white lead and reported as “stored, 


serviceable” will seriously handicap operation if ever returned to service. 


As a profit maker, not a single locomotive in this country over five years 
old can begin to hold its own with the really up-to-date power plant on 


wheels known as the Super-power locomotive. 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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MAINTENANCE CONTROL 
STARTS with LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN 


ONG LIFE for pins and bushings should be built into every new 


locomotive by incorporating the Tandem Main Rod Drive. 


This construction distributes the burden of heavy piston thrusts 


over two axles and four outside main crank pins. 


The work of the main pin is reduced 25 to 50 per cent. By 
providing two pairs of ‘‘mains” instead of one, a better power 
distribution is secured and the wear on driving brasses and 
main and side rod bushings is reduced. 
Improved power distribution also reduces the: 


stresses on machinery and reduces slipping. 


Comparative tests show a reduction of over 





80% in rod maintenance due to the Tandem 


, THE FRANKLIN 
Main Rod Drive. Then, too, the increased SLEEVE JOINT 


‘ , . An improved flexible 
locomotive service is worth a lot. joint that gives long ser- 


vice with little attention. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 








TANDEM MAIN ROD DRIVE 
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News 
(Continued from page 411) 


gallon tank, and one of a portable air 
compressor, fitted with a silencer, for un- 
loading tank cars. Elaborate tables are 
given of the cost of hauling milk in tank 
trucks. 


Western Pacific Cuts Salaries 


The Western Pacific has made a hori- 
zontal reduction of 10 per cent in the 
salaries of all employees receiving $300 
or more a month. 


Rate Expert of Kansas Commission Dies 


J. W. Scott, head of the rate depart- 
ment of the Kansas Public Service Com- 
mission, died on August 31 at Kansas 
City. Previous to joining the commis- 
sion about five years ago, Mr. Scott had 
been connected at various times with 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Great Northern and the Kansas City 
Southern. 


U. P. Warehouse Opened at 
Los Angeles 


The Overland Terminal Warehouse 
Company, a subsidiary of the Union 
Pacific, was opened to the public on 


August 25. The warehouse is adjacent 
to, and is a unit of the Union Pacific 
freight terminal. A total area of 432,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space is contained in 
the six floors and basement. 


Burlington Shop at Aurora Burned 


The large construction building of the 
coach shops of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy at Aurora, Ill, was entirely 
destroyed by fire on September 2, with 
27 coaches housed in the structure. The 
other shops were not touched by the 
blaze. The shops were opened on August 
31, after having been closed for several 
weeks. The origin of the fire was not 
discovered. 


Railroad Ties for China 


Recently orders have been placed in 
the Pacific Northwest on behalf of 
China for about 9,000,000 bd. ft. of rail- 
road ties. All of this material is to come 
from the Willamette and Columbia River 
districts and will be loaded and shipped 
during September and October. This is 
the first tie order that has been placed 
in this country by Chinese interests in 
recent times. 


Albany Port District 


Albany, N. Y., following the deepening 
of the Hudson river and the construction 
of docks and other facilities, is now a 
full fledged seaport, and the Albany Port 
District Railroad has filed with the New 
York Public Service Commission a tariff 
of switching rates, including demurrage 
charges. The tracks of the Port District 
connect with those of the Delaware & 
Hudson and the West Shore division of 
the New York Central. 

A press dispatch of September 8 re- 
ports the loading at Albany of five loco- 
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motives on to the steamship Belmoira for 
Russia. These locomotives, made at the 
works of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany at Schenectady, are five feet gage 
and are transported from Schenectady to 
Albany over the New York Central on 
cars, “knocked down.” 


Ohio Valley Shippers’ Board 


The 30th meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held 
at Louisville, Ky., on September 14-15. 
The principal speaker at the meeting 
will be Elisha Lee, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, who will address the 
meeting on “The Financial Needs of the 
Railroads,” which address will deal 
largely with the railroads’ application for 
a 15 per cent increase in freight rates. 


Mexican Railways Suffer from Floods 


Heavy rains in Mexico continue to 
cause extensive damage to railroad 
property in all parts of the country and 
especially in the southern portion. Fre- 
quent landslides have occurred on the 
Interoceanic Railway (part of the Na- 
tional Railways), particularly at Chavar- 
rillo. Traffic between Cosamaloapan and 
San Cristobal, and between Novillero and 
Tuxtilla, on the Southeast division, has 
been blocked for some time. 


Pullman Constructing Enclosed Section 
Sleeping Cars 


The Pullman Company has recently 
placed in service six sleeping cars which 
contain sections, comprising lower berths 
and individual toilet facilities. Two of 
these cars have been placed in service on 
the Wabash between Chicago and Detroit, 
Mich., while four others have been placed 
in service on the Southern Pacific between 
San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, Ore. 
The rate charged for the section, which 
accommodates one person, is one railroad 
fare plus a pullman fare of double the 
price of a lower berth. 
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The car includes 16 sections, 8 on each 
side, with a private lavatory for each 
section. The berth is 30 in. wide, com- 
pared with 41 in. in standard sleeping 
cars. The curtains, which can be opened 
or closed at will by cords by the occu- 
pants, hang several inches from the side 
of the berth so as to allow room for 
dressing and to permit the occupant to 
enter the lavatory without going into the 
aisle. The lavatory, located at the end 
of each section, has a steel door, the 
frame of which is set at an angle to 
conserve space. The upper portion of 
the section is used for the storage of 
bedding. 


Injunction Against Valuation Costs 


The Oregon Short Line has applied to 
the Federal court at Boise, Idaho, for an 
injunction to prohibit the state auditor 
from certifying to the valuation placed 
on the railroad by the Board of Equaliza- 
tion. The railroad contends that in com- 
parison with other property it has been 
assessed $23,256,000 too much this year 
on a valuation of $56,884,000. The state 
contends that the railroad merely stated 
that it was improperly assessed without 
substantiating its claim and for that 
reason no injunction should be issued. 


Hudson Bay Rates on Crow’s Nest 
Basis 


Canadian National grain rates to 
Churchill, on Hudson Bay, are on exactly 
the same basis as the Crow’s Nest basis 
of rates from Canadian National stations 
to Fort William and Port Arthur and 
also to Vancouver and Prince Rupert for 
export, said R. L. Burnay, traffic vice- 
president of the national system, in a 
statement in Montreal replying to pub- 
lished complaints of George H. Smith, 
freight rates expert for the Saskatchewan 
government. 

“The Crow’s Nest basis rates were pub- 
lished in accordance with general order 





Toilet Facilities Are Provided for Each Section 


Continued on Next Left Hand Page 
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THERE’S 


MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST’ BRICK 





AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


™“ 








RAILWAY ACE 











Brought Order out of Chaos 


““Go-as-you-please” methods of loco- 
motive Arch design created a serious 


problem in the early days of Arches. 


Every new design of locomotive meant 
a different tube spacing and a varying 


size and shape of Arch Brick. 


Then, American Arch Company 
brought order out of chaos. Arch tube 
spacing was standardized. Arch Brick 
were standardized. As time went on 
fewer shapes and sizes were needed to 





meet any Arch requirement. A serious 
store problem had been solved. 


Even today, American Arch Company 
is loath to add new brick shapes to com- 
plicate the work of the stores depart- 
ment. Its research is rather along the 
lines of simplification of stocks. 


While only one of the many services 
of the American Arch Company to the 
railroads this work has a distinct dollars 
and cents value. 


INCORPORATED 


Specialists > 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


Locomotive Combustion 
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No. 448, date August 26, 1927 of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada,” he continued, “which required 
the Canadian Pacific to publish the Crow’s 
Nest Pass grain rates from all points on 
the Canadian Pacific branch lines to Fort 
William, Port Arthur and Westfort-- 
such basis already being in effect from 
Canadian Pacific main line points—and 
that all other railway companies adjust 
their rates on grain to Fort William, Port 
Arthur, Westfort and Armstrong to the 
rates so put into effect by the Canadian 
Pacific, and that the rate from prairie 
points to Vancouver and Prince Rupert 
for export shall be on the same basis as 
the rates to Fort William.” 


Rates on Cotton and Woolen Products 
Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from September 8 until 
April 8, 1932, the operation of tariffs 
published by various agents and individual 
carriers which propose to cancel com- 
modity rates on cotton, woolen, etc. from 
points in southwestern territory, from, to 
and between points in southern territory 
and from, to and between points in of- 
ficial territory. It was proposed to apply 
in lieu thereof class rates or rates based 
on a fix :d percentage o: first class. 


South Carolina Truck Rates 


Motor freight rates, averaging 10 per 
cent above railway charges, have been 
prescribed by the Railroad Commission 
of South Carolina for regular truck lines 
operating in that State, according to a 
recent despatch to the Wall Street 
Journal. The new highway rates, which 
will become effective October 1, have been 
under consideration by the Commission 
since 1928; the charges in excess of the 
railway rates were justified on the basis 
of the additional service provided by the 
truck lines in connection with store-door 
pick-up and delivery operations. 


Lower Cotton Rates to New Orleans 
Proposed 


Southwestern railroads have petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a modification of its orders which pre- 
scribed a revision of freight rates on 
cotton to enable them to make reductions 
in rates to New Orleans to meet truck 
and barge competition without making 
corresponding reductions to Mobile. The 
commission requires an inflexible relation- 
ship in the rates to New Orleans and 
Mobile and the carriers are asking relief 
similar to that granted in the rates to 
Texas ports. 


Crushed Stone Rates Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from September 9, until 
April 9, 1932, the operation of tariffs pub- 
lished by various agents and individual 
carriers which propose to cancel the pre- 
sent commodity rates and apply in lieu 
thereof the full classification basis or com- 
bination rates on stone, limestone, granite, 
marble or slate, crushed, ground, pulver- 


ized or powdered, and related articles, 
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including articles grouped therewith, in 
straight or mixed carloads, interterritorial, 
between points in the South, on the one 
hand, and points in Official and Western 
Trunk Line territories, on the other hand; 
also between points in the South and 
Southern gateways and Ohio and Missis- 
sippi river crossings in so far as they 
apply on traffic between points in the 
South, on the one hand, and points in 
Official, Western Trunk Line and South- 
western territories, on the other hand, 
which will result generally in increases. 


Reduced Passenger Fares in Mexico 


As a means of regaining some of the 
passenger traffic that has been lost to bus- 
es, the National of Mexico is offering spe- 
cial reduced rates to organizations con- 
trolling a considerable amount of passen- 
ger traffic. In conformity with this plan, 
members of the Mexican Federation of 
Students, which includes students all over 
the country, will be entitled to a 50 per 
cent reduction on initial trips and a 25 per 
cent reduction on return trips. The Con- 
federation of Hiking Clubs of Mexico, 
which is composed of over 25,000 members, 
has also been offered round trip 
rates. 


low 


Experiment with Transcontinental 
Motor Freight Service 


The first attempt at transcontinental! 
motor freight service was begun on 
August 29 when a truck and trailer, 


carrying 20 tons of dates and walnuts, 
left Los Angeles, Cal., for New York. 
This shipment is part of an experiment 
being conducted by the General Motors 
Corporation to determine if California 
fruit can be carried, to New York by 
truck, expeditiously and in good condi- 
tion. The truck and trailer unit, which 
was equipped with refrigeration service, 
was scheduled to stop in 25 important 
shipping centers. It was estimated that 
the trip to New York would take about 
12 days. 


1.C.C. Calls For Data on Use of Private 
Freight Cars 


A questionnaire calling for detailed in- 
formation regarding the ownership and 
use of private freight cars has been ad- 
dressed to the railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection with 
its investigation, Ex Parte No. 104, into 
the practices of carriers affecting op- 
erating revenues or expenses. Among 
the data asked for are a statement of 
the mileage made by private cars on the 
line of respondent during the month of 
July, 1931, facts with respect to rentals 
or other allowances paid to private car 
lines during the year 1930, and informa- 
tion as to rental charges against ship- 
pers for the use of private cars. 


Safety Work for October 


The regular monthly circular of the 
Committee on Education, Safety Section, 
American Railway Association, contain- 
ing the October program for safety com- 
mittees, is addressed to “the public” and 
begins with a little sermon on the im- 
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portance to the traveler of a _ service 
which is safe, dependable and comfort- 
able. Attention is called to the fact that, 
in the year 1930, the number of passen- 
gers kilied in train accidents on the rail- 
roads of the United States was only one 
in 101,571,000, much the lowest ratio on 
record. 

Commenting on the 43 fatal accidents 
to passengers in 1930 classed as not due 
to train accidents, the circular points out 
the obvious and simple means available 
to the passenger to secure his own 
safety. The most prominent injunction 
is, never to open vestibule doors. 


Southern Pacific Opens Tubercular 
Sanitarium 


The Southern Pacific on September 2 
dedicated its tubercular sanitarium at 
Tucson, Ariz., the celebration including 
a Chamber of Commerce luncheon and 
open house at the sanitarium during the 
afternoon and evening. The construction 
expenses of the project were borne by 
Edward S. Harkness of New York, 
director and member of the executive 
committee, as a gift to the railroad em- 
ployees in appreciation for their loyalty 
and efficiency. 

The series of buildings are grouped 
around a park and provide accommoda- 
tions for approximately 100 patients, a 
medical staff, and attendants. The sanitar- 
ium represents a total investment of about 
$500,00U. Operating expenditures will 
total $125,000 or more annually. About 40 
patients will be transferred to the new 
institution within a few days. 


Foreign 





Reparations a Heavy Burden on Ger- 
man Railways 


The German National Railroad Com- 


‘pany, during the year ending December 


31, 1930, experienced a gross revenue de- 
cline of 14.63 per cent as compared with 
1929 and thus, as the current statement 
points out, “the dark prospects which we 
were compelled to foreshadow in our 
previous report have become a reality.” 
The 1930 gross revenues were equivalent 
to $1,087,735,000 ; operating expenses were 
$973,504,000 and net revenues $114,231,- 
000. These compare with 1929 gross 
revenues of $1,274,204,000, operating ex- 
penses of $1,069,453,000 and net revenues 
of $204,751,000. 

Figures comparing revenues, expenses 
and net revenues of the past six years 
are as follows: 


Gross 


Operating Net 
Revenues 


Expenses Revenues 
(000 omitted) 


930 ....$1,067,735 $973,504 $114,231 
1929 ..... 1,274,204 1,069,453 204,751 
1928 .... 1,227,890 1,022,067 205,822 
1927 -- 1,199,353 989,794 209,559 
1926 .- 1,080,710 875,983 204,728 
1925 - 1,111,222 946,002 165,220 


Net revenues in 1930, for the first time 
since the formation of the German Na- 
tional Railroad Company under the 
Dawes Plan, were insufficient to meet the 
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To ECONOMIZE— 
MODERNIZE 


During the year 1920, 241 per cent of the locomotives on 
Class | lines were reported as unserviceable. In 1921 and 
1922 this percentage remained practically the same. How- 
ever, starting with 1923 strenuous efforts to improve this 
condition began to show definite results. By 1929 this per- 
centage had been reduced to 16.4. And the last report of the 
condition of motive power showed that on July Ist, 1931, 
only 10.9 per cent of the number of locomotives on line were 
in need of classified repairs. 


But, is this true economy? 


Isn't it true that when a machine reaches a certain stage of 
obsolescence of design it should be discarded regardless of 
the fact that it could still be put in condition to operate? 


Our most outstanding industrial successes ;jtoday quickly 
scrapped equipment of obsolete design—sometimes even 
before the shine was worn off. 


They knew they were investing in greater future profits 
and greater competitive advantages. 


It paid them—why wouldn't the same policy pay our rail- 
roads? 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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annual reparations payment of $157,080,- 
000 levied on the railroads. This levy 
remains the same in amount, although its 
status has been changed, under the Young 
Plan. Under the Dawes Plan it took the 
form of interest on reparation bonds 
while now it is a deduction from net 
revenues and the unamortized portion is 
carried on the liability side of the balance 
sheet as a “Reserve on account of de- 
preciation of railway property acquired 
from the Government.” 

The 1930 reparations tax and other 
charges were met only by drawing upon 
the accumulated profit and loss credit 
balance of $42,589,000 and by an addi- 
tional non-recurring profit and loss credit 
of $31,787,000 resulting from a cancella- 
tion by the government of loans made by 
it to the railway in 1926 and 1929. It is 
explained that these government loans 
were advanced to make work in the rail- 
way construction field in connection with 
unemployment relief measures. 

In commenting on the burdens which 
the railway bears on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, the management expresses its 
conviction that “the company is bearing 
burdens for the Government which are 
most decidedly too heavy and urgently 
require to be lightened.” 

It lists the items of expenditure in- 
volved as follows: 
See 
Dividends on preferred stock issued 


to the Government without valu- 
able consideration in connection 


$157,080,000 


Wien DUUEENEIONS . 2. ccc ciccess 8,330,000 
po eee 68,782,000 
Increased charges in respect of 

Se Rewevcerwrenessees 53,788,000 
Increased cost arising from the new 

demarcation of the frontiers .. 4,284,000 


Total 


The foregoing total represents more 
than 25 per cent of the 1930 gross reven- 
ues although in this connection it should 
be pointed out that the transport tax does 
not enter the financial accounts of the 
railways. The transport tax is a levy 
which the railway collects for the account 
of the government and pays over to it 
without any deductions. “From the point 
of view of the public, however,” the re- 
port points out “the tax is part of the 
consideration paid for the services ren- 
dered by the company and it reacts on 
the traffic just as much as a correspond- 
ingly higher tariff would. It is also a 
direct burden from the point of view of 
the company in that it makes it impos- 
sible to impose tariffs on the scale which 
a proper business-like conduct of the 
company’s affairs would necessitate.” 

“It is not generally realized,” the 
statement continues, “how great are the 
burdens which the company bears in the 
interest of the Government. Actually 
they are so heavy, however, that even 
in periods of prosperity no funds could 
be made available for the purpose of 
overtaking the arrears of maintenance 
and repair work left over from the war 
and post-war periods. Still less, conse- 
quently, is it possible to build up the 
reserves which every business undertak- 
ing must have to meet periods of depres- 
sion. In bad years the result will in- 
evitably be that the property of the Goy- 
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ernment, which the company adminis- 
ters, will deteriorate in value.” 

Freight traffic during 1930 produced 
$675,717,000 of the total gross revenues 
as compared with freight revenues of 
$829,525,000 in 1929. A total of 399,- 
544,000 metric tons were handled as 
against 485,921,000 in 1929. The 1930 
passenger traffic accounted for revenues 
of $320,236,000 as against passenger 
train revenues of $338,722,000 in the pre- 
vious year. Incidental revenues fell 
from a 1929 figure of $105,957,000 to 
$91,781,000 in 1930. It will thus be seen 
that the drop in freight traffic accounted 
for more than 80 per cent of the gross 
revenue decline in 1930 as compared 
with 1929. 


L M. S. Recrganizes Commercial 
Department 


The London, Midland & Scottish of 
Great Britain has recently effected a re- 
organization of its commercial depart- 
ment designed to grant district officers a 
greater amount of local autonomy and 
otherwise strengthen the department. 

The new plan, according to the out- 
line published in a recent issue of Modern 
Transport (London), provides for the 
appointment of a passenger manager and 
four district passenger managers while 
four existing district freight managers 
will become district freight and passenger 
managers. Prior to the reorganization. 
passenger traffic matters were handled in 
the chief general superintendent’s depart- 
ment with four divisional passenger com- 
mercial superintendents. 

This reorganization follows a similar 
change on the Southern of Great Britain. 
The latter, as reported in the Railway 
Age of February 28, page 474, reorganized 
its traffic solicitation organization along 
lines designed to cope with conditions 
attending the growing competition of 
highway carriers. 


Thomas, Loyal to MacDonald, Forced 
Out of Rail Union 


J. H. Thomas, parliamentary general 
secretary of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen of Great Britain, who has been 
officially connected with that organization 
for 35 years has resigned his position 
with the union rather than accede to its 
demand that he quit his cabinet post in 
the coalition ministry, headed by J. Ram- 
say MacDonald, who was also prime 
minister of the defunct Labor govern- 
ment. The demand for Mr. Thomas’ 
resignation from the government, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from London to the 
Associated Press, came at a recent meet- 
ing of the union after he had explained 
why, in his opinion, he had no alterna- 
tive but to support Mr. MacDonald. 

Mr. Thomas, who is a privy counselor, 
holds the post of secretary of state for 
dominion affairs and colonies in the new 
government and is one of three former 
Labor government ministers who are par- 
ticipating with Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald in the coalition government. The 
others are Philip Snowden, chancellor of 
the exchequer, and Lord Sankey, lord 
chancellor. 
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Supply Trade 





J. Fred Mehlhope has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Newton 
Steel Company with headquarters at 310 
S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


William A. Irvin, vice-president of the 
American Shect & Tinplate Company 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, with 
headquarters at New York. 


The Page Steel & Wire Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has opened a southeastern 
district sales office at 1520 Healey build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. R. J. Teeple has been 
placed in charge. 


Harrison Hoblitzelle, executive vice- 
president of the General Steel Castings 
Corporation, Eddystone, Pa., was elected 
president at a meeting of the board of 
directors on September 2, to succeed 
R. H. Ripley, who resigned. Mr. Ripley 
continues as chairman of the board. 


The National Acme Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has entered into a licensed 
agreement with the Dardelet Threadlock 
Corporation to manufacture, use and sell 
bolts, nuts, and screw machine products, 
threaded with the Dardelet self-locking 
screw thread. 


The Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa. has purchased the industrial 
division of the Lakewood Engineering 
Company and hereafter the complete line 
of tier trucks, electric trucks, trailers, 
skids and industrial cars will be manu- 
factured at Easton, Pa. 


James J. Black has been appointed 
sales engineer of the Trailer Company of 
America, Cincinnati, Ohio, which was 
recently formed through a merger of the 
Lapeer Trailer Company and the Trail- 
mobile Company. Mr. Black had been 
associated for nine years with the Lapeer 
Trailer Company prior to the merger. 


The Ludlow Valve Manufacturing 
Company, Troy, N. Y., will manufacture 
its products for Canadian distribution 
under the name of The Canadian Ludlow 
Valve Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
930 Wellington street, Montreal, Que., 
with factories at Three Rivers, Que., St. 
Thomas, Ont., and Fort William, Ont. 


W. C. Bruton, sales engineer for the 
American Manganese Steel Company, 
Chicago Heights, IIll., with headquarters 
at Oakland, Cal., has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager for the Pacific 
Northwest territory, which comprises 
Oregon, Washington, British Columbia 
and the Coeur D’Alene district in Idaho. 


The Ames-Baldwin-Wyoming Shovel 
Company, Boston, Mass., has been or- 
ganized following the sale of shovel 
manufacturing assets of Beall Brothers, 
Alton, Ill., the Ames Shovel & Tool Co., 
Boston, the Pittsburgh Shovel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the Wyoming Shovel 
Company, Wyoming, Pa., the Baldwin 
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TAMPED on Carnegie Wrought Steel 

Wheels, the initials “RT’’? (Rim 
Toughened) identify wheels particularly 
adapted to modern heavy-duty service— 
wheels that will give you greater service, 
greater safety, greater economy. These 
initials indicate the additional refinement 
of heat treatment, the process of which 
produces a wheel with an especially tough 
rim and with high physical properties—a 
wheel that has been demanded by, 
and made especially for the ever- 
increasing weight and speed of 


modern transportation. Accurate 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
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machining insures perfect rotundity with 
a consequent increase in riding comfort. 


Carnegie Rim-Toughened Wrought 
Steel Wheels are furnished for passenger, 
engine truck and tender service. Carnegie 
Light Weight Freight Car Wheels, rim- 
toughened, are also available for 70-ton 
freight service. 

The outstanding advantages of wrought 
steel are well known. Let our wheel 
engineers bring you complete details of 
this further improvement. Car- 
negie Rim-Toughened Wrought 
Steel Wheels have created a new 


standard of service and value. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 154 
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Tool Company; Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh. The ex- 
ecutive offices of the new company are 
located at North Easton, Mass. The offi- 
cers are: President, Richard Harte; sales 
manager, N. T. Jacobs; and treasurer, 
L. J. Reay. 


B. T. Ehrnman, formerly in the Chi- 
cago office of the International-Stacey 
Corporation, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
transferred to St. Louis, Mo. as division 
manager. with office in the Railway Ex- 
change building, and A. G. Bradbury, 
division manager, has transferred the 
headquarters of the Michigan division 
from Jackson, Mich. to the Stephenson 
building, Detroit. Mr. Bradbury was 
formerly in charge of the Detroit office 
of the International Derrick & Equip- 
ment Company which was located in the 
General Motors building. 


George W. Wildin, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
representative of The Cardwell Westing- 
house Company, severed his connection 
with that organization on August 1 and 
will open an office at 207 Westinghouse 
building, Pittsburgh. He will retain his 
connection with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company in the capacity of con- 
sulting engineer. In his new field of en- 
deavor, Mr. Wildin plans to take up the 
work of railway and industrial engineer- 
ing and also his organization will act as 
representative for supply concerns hav- 
ing devices of interest to the railway and 
industrial fields. Mr. Wildin entered the 

-railway field direct from college. He 
served consecutively as mechanical 
draftsman, engineer of tests, freight car 
repairman, machinist, locomotive _fire- 
man, locomotive engineman, general lo- 
comotive and car inspector, mechanical 
engineer, assistant mechanical superin- 
tendent, mechanical superintendent, gener- 
al mechanical superintendent and general 
manager, with experience on eight differ- 
ent railroads in different parts of the 
United States and Mexico, covering a 





George W. Wildin 


period of 26 years. His industrial ex- 
perience covers a period of eight years 
as general manager of The Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, in charge of 
production, engineering and tests, and 
five years in the sales department of The 
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Westinghouse Friction Draft Gear Com- 
pany and The Cardwell Westinghouse 
Company. Mr. Wildin is affiliated with 


“several engineering and railway organi- 


zations; he is a past president of the 
American Railway Association, Mechani- 
cal Division, also of the New York 
Railroad Club and the Railway Club oi 
Pittsburgh. 


OBITUARY 


Edward Douglas Jackson, general 
manager of the Syntron Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who died on August 18, as 
noted in the Railway Age for September 
5, was born at Front Royal, Va., in 
1882, and. graduated from the Virginia 
Military Institute in 1902. In 1903, he 
entered the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and was advanced to assistant en- 
gineer maintenance of way in the general 
office at Baltimore, Md. He left this road 
in 1918 to go with the Chipman Chemical 
Engineering’ Company, Inc., of New 
York, of which company he was later 





Edward Douglas Jackson 


appointed vice-president. In 1922, Mr. 
Jackson joined the Syntron Company as 
general manager, which position he held 
until his death. 


Alfred H. Mulliken, formerly president 
and one of the founders of the Petti- 
bone Mulliken Company, Chicago, who 
died on September 2, as noted in the 
Railway Age for September 5, devoted 
60 of the 63 years of his active career 
to the railway supply business, during 
48 years of which time he was con- 
nected with the Pettibone Mulliken Com- 
pany. His career began on November 1, 
1868, when, at the age of 15, he entered 
the service of Crerar, Adams & Co., 
Chicago, as an office boy. Twelve years 
later, he joined with Asa G. Pettibone, a 
banker to form the firm of Pettibone & 
Mulliken. In 1885, the firm was incorpo- 


rated as Pettibone, Mulliken & Co., 
with Mr. Mulliken as secretary and 
treasurer. It was this firm that began 


the manufacture of the Jenne track-jack 
and the roller rail bender. In July, 1912, 
the company was re-organized under the 
name of the Pettibone Mulliken Com- 
pany and from that time until 1928, Mr. 
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Mulliken served as. president. In 1922, 
he joined in the organization of the in- 
vestment banking firm of Mulliken & 
Roberts of New York, of which he 
served as president and chairman of the 
board until his death. In 1928, he dis- 





Alfred H. Mulliken 


posed of his holdings in the Pettibone 
Mulliken Company and moved to New 
Canaan, Conn., where he remained until 
his death. Mr. Mulliken was a director of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Continental Illinois Bank of 
Chicago and the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation. During the World War, he 
served as a committee of one at Wash- 
ington, representing all the frog and 
switch manufacturers in the United 
States in their relationship with the 
government. 


John E. Nelson, president of Jos. E. 
Nelson & Sons, Inc., Chicago, died at 
Green Lake, Wis., on September 4, fol- 
lowing a lingering illness. He was born 
en October 13, 1881, and after finishing 





John E. Nelson 


high school, learned the trade of brick 
layer. After following this trade for a 
year or two, he entered the employ of 
Nelson & McLeod, railroad contractors, 
as field superintendent, in charge of 
work for western railroads. In 1904, he 
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Many AN IDEA for improving locomotive performance in the 
past has been modified regretfully because of inadequate 
materials. 

Today many of these handicaps have been removed. 

Alloy Steels and Irons, developed by Republic Steel Cor- 
poration metallurgists, are providing better resistance to 
corrosion, greater strength and higher fatigue resistance. 

Whether it be springs, rods, axles, motion work pins, 
tubes or staybolts, Republic Steel Corporation has carefully 
worked out a material specifically to meet the conditions 
of modern railroading. 

A material that will be stronger and last longer. 

Wherever you use iron or steel, consult Republic Steel 
Corporation for better materials. 
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was appointed general superintendent 
and was made a partner and general 
manager of the firm when it became 
known as Jos. E. Nelson & Sons. Upon 
the death of his father in 1921. the busi- 
ness was taken over by the sons as a 
partnership and on February 10, 1930, 
Jos. E. Nelson & Sons. Inc., was in- 
corporated by John E. Nelson and Wil- 
liam H. Nelson to take over the general 
contracting business of the partnership, 
Jos. E. Nelson & Sons. At this time, 
John E. Nelson was elected president, 
which position he has held until the time 
of his death. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Paciric Fruir Express _ has 
ordered steel for 500 underframes which 
it will construct in its own shops from 
the Consolidated Steel Corporation, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Tue Unitep States NAvy DEPARTMENT 
has ordered one flat car of 30 tons’ capac- 
ity from the Koppel Industrial Car & 
Equipment Company. This car is for 
service at the Philadelphia Navy yard. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of August 22. The 
Navy Department has also ordered from 
the J. G. Brill Company through the 
Hardie-Tynes Manufacturing Company 
one Helium compressor car. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 
two gas-electric rail motor cars from the 
Ottawa Car Manufacturing Company, 
Ottawa, Ont. These cars will be equipped 
with Electro-Motive Company model No. 
148 eight-cylinder power plants and the 
electrical equipment will be supplied by 
the Canadian Westinghouse Company. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Missourr Pactric is inquiring for 
700 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ForD has ordered 150 tons of steel for a 
bridge at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., from the 
Shoemaker Bridge Company. 


SIGNALING 


THe Battimore & Onto has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany material for an electro-mechanical 
interlocking machine, 44 levers, to be in- 
stalled at Leipsic Junction, Ohio, the 
crossing of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis. Color-position-light signals will be 
used. The interlocking will work in co- 
operation with the Union centralized 
traffic control system which is being in- 
stalled between North Lima and Roachton. 
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Construction 





CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company 
has awarded to E.G.M. Cape & Company, 
Montreal, Que., a contract for placing a 
reinforced concrete deck, and for water- 
proofing, on the bridge which carries 
Dorchester street over the excavation for 
the Canadian National’s new central pas- 
senger terminal in Montreal. - The bridge 
deck will be 615 ft. by 104 ft., while the 
amount of the contract is understood to be 
approximately $150,000. The bridge is 
expected to be open for traffic by the 
end of the current month. A contract has 
also been given to the Hamilton Wreck- 
ing Company, Hamilton, Ont., for the 
demolition of station and express build- 
ings on Stuart and King streets, Hamil- 
ton, which were replaced by a new station 


recently opened at James, John and 
Murray streets. 
CANADIAN PaciFic.—Contracts have 


been let to the Canadian Bridge Company 
for the rebuilding, to Cooper’s E-60 load- 
ing, of five bridges on this road’s Galt 
subdivision and to the Hamilton Bridge 
Company, Hamilton, Ont., for similar 
work on the Windsor subdivision. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—This road has 
awarded to the Walsh ‘Construction Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. a contract for 
the construction of an undergrade cross- 
ing to cost approximately $100,000, at 
Bellevue, Ky. The authorization for this 
project was reported in the Railway Age 
of July 11, page 73. 


Cuicaco Union Station ComMPpANy.— 
Plans have been completed for the con- 
struction of a new power house at Chica- 
go to serve the Chicago Union Station, 
the new post office building and adjacent 
railway facilities, at a cost of about $2,- 
000,000. The new power plant, which 
will occupy an area of 14,375 sq. ft., is 
to be constructed on the west bank of the 
Chicago river, midway between Taylor 
street and Roosevelt road. The plant 
will be the first unit of several, the re- 
mainder of which will be constructed at 
a later date. It will be equipped with 
water-tube boilers, with forced draft, 
chain grate stokers and appliances to re- 
duce smoke to a minimum. It will have 
four 1,600-hp. boilers and a total capacity 
of 16,000 hp. The present plant at the 
northeast corner of Canal and Harrison 
streets will be dismantled after the new 
structure is ready for service, since its 
location is included in the site of the 
new post office, for which air rights were 
purchased by the government from the 
Union Station Company. Work is al- 
ready under way by the Union Station 
Company for the preparation of the post 
office site. A track has been closed and 
track platforms, the signal and interlock- 
ing system and underground utilities are 
being relocated to permit the building of 
foundations for the post office building. 
The preparatory work, which commenced 
on August 31, will cost approximately 
$400,000. It is expected that the con- 
tracts for the power house will be let in 
the near future. 
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DELAWARE & Hupson.—This company 
has awarded to the New England Con- 
struction Company, Springfield, Mass., a 
contract for the elimination of a grade 
crossing in Elsmere, N. Y. The cost of 
this work is to be based on wnit prices. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—A __ contract 
has been let to the H. L. Cannady Con- 
struction Company, Tulsa, Okla., for the 
construction. of a 400-ft. viaduct over 
Third street and the tracks of the M-K-T 
in that city, at a cost of $58,000. 


Pusitic Service CoMMIssION or, NEw 
York.—In connection with the elimination 
of grade crossings of the New York 
Central, Erie and Canadian National at 
Austin, Amherst, Tonawanda and other 
streets in Buffalo, N. Y., the commission 
has approved detailed plans, specifications 
and estimates of cost for the Austin street 
approach to the elimination structures. 


Toronto, HAmirton & Burrato.—This 
road has awarded to the Dominion Con- 
struction Company a contract for the con- 
struction of an underpass to carry King’s 
Highway No. 20 under the railroad tracks 
at a point about nine miles from Welland, 
Ont. The greater part of the cost will 
be borne by the Province of Ontario. 


Finaneial 





BuFFALo & SUSQUEHANNA.—Valuation. 
—The final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes as of 1919 was 
placed at $9,650,000 in a final valuation 
report issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The value of the property 
used but not owned was placed at $442,805. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Bonds.—Within 
a short time it is believed the government 
of Canada will seek a loan of about $50,- 
000,000 for the Canadian National. Pre- 
viously most of these issues have been 
floated in New York and in view of the 
present plenitude of money there, it is 
expected the funds will again be sought in 
Wall Street where an interest rate as low 
as 31%4 per cent might, it is believed, be 
obtained, in view of the fact that the issue 
would be an obligation of the Canadian 
government. 


DututH, SoutH SHoreE & ATLANTIC.— 
Valuation.— The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier_ pur- 
poses as of 1916 to be $17,250,000. The 
investment account as readjusted, the re- 
port says, indicates an investment of $43,- 
001,249, but this included the par value of 
securities issued or assumed in the 
amount of $37,399,740, the money value 
of which the commission is unable to 
state. 


ErteE.—A cquisition.—This company and 
the Jefferson Railroad have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire, for operation by the 
Erie, a part of the Honesdale branch of 
the Delaware & Hudson at Honesdale, Pa., 
including 6,000 feet of track and 12,700 
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feet of sidetrack, over which the Erie has 
been operating under trackage rights. It 
is proposed to pay $65,000 for the prop- 
erty. 

Fort SmirH & WeEstERN.—lW ants to Be 
Acquired by Missouri Pacific—This com- 
pany has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a motion that it issue 
an order requiring the Missouri Pacific 
to make a bona fide reasonable offer to 
acquire the F. S. & W. at a reasonable 
price in compliance with the intent of the 
commission’s report in the unification 
case in which it held that it would be in 
the public interest for the Missouri Pacific 
to lease 22 subsidiary properties on con- 
dition that it make offers to acquire cer- 
tain short lines. No order was entered 
and the Missouri Pacific has not filed its 
acceptance of the condition. 


New York CEnNTRAL.—Reduces Divi- 
dend.—Directors of this company meeting 
in New York on September 9 declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1.00 on the com- 
mon stock, thus establishing a $4 annual 
rate. This rate compares with $6 estab- 
lished earlier this year after a reduction 
from the $8 rate previously paid. In 
addition all salaries above $500 a month 
are to be reduced by from 10 to 20 per 
cent effective October 1. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Dividend Reduced —The directors of this 
company on September 8 voted a quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 a common share, thus 
reducing the annual rate to $4, as com- 
pared with the $6 previously paid. The 
directors at the same time voted to cut 
their fees in half and the higher officers 
of the company have voluntarily accepted 
a reduction of 10 per cent in their salaries. 


OrEGON-WASHINGTON. — Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon 
that part of its Homestead branch ex- 
tending from Robinette, Ore., to Home- 
stead, 24.8 miles. 


Wasasu.—Use of Lehigh Valley Stock 
As Collateral—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has extended from December 
31, 1931, to June 30, 1933, the date during 
which the Wabash is authorized to pledge 
and repledge 177,900 shares of common 
stock of the Lehigh Valley which it owns 
as collateral security for promissory 
notes. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last Last 


Sept. 8 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 54.55 60.26 115.81 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 86.11 87.16 95.71 


Dividends Declared 


Belgian National Railways.—American Shares, 
Preferred, $4.12, payable September 22 to holders 
of record September 15. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—1% 
per cent, quarterly, Payable October 1 to holders 
of record September 15. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Pre- 
ferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable October 1 to 
holders of record September 25. Common, $1.00, 
quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of 
record September 18. 

Rutland Railroad.—-$2.00, payable October 15 
to holders of record September 25. 

St. Louis Rocky Mt. & Pacific-—Common, 
$.25, quarterly; Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, both 
payable September 30 to holders of record 
September 15. 

Old Colony.—-$1.75, quarterly, payable October 
1 to holders of record September 12. 
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Williams Succeeds Taussig as 
President of Wabash 


J. E. Taussig, president of the Wabash - 


and the Ann Arbor, has announced his 
retirement from active railroad service 
and has tendered his resignation as presi- 
dent of those two companies. The office 
of president of the Wabash and its sub- 
sidiaries will be combined with that of 
chairman of the board, William H. Wil- 
liams, present chairman, succeeding Mr. 
Taussig as president and holding both 
positions. Mr. Taussig, who intends to 
devote his time to personal affairs, has 
been requested and has agreed for the 
present to give some of his time in an 
advisory capacity and to continue on the 
boards of the terminal companies in 
which the Wabash is interested. 


EXECUTIVE 


W. W. Owens has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of operations, 
Southern departments, of the Railway 
Express Agency, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding William G. 
Smith, who retired on August 17. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Charles F. Handshy, inspector of 
transportation of the Illinois Terminal, 
with headquarters at Springfield, IIl., has 
been appointed also freight claim agent, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Handshy was born on October 19, 1864, 
in Madison County, Ill., and after a 
grade school education entered the serv- 
ice of the Wabash in November, 1882, 
as a telegraph operator. During the 





Charles F. Handshy 


next five years, he was advanced suc- 
cessively through the positions of train 
dispatcher, chiei train dispatcher and 
trainmaster, at the end of which time he 
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went with the Illinois Traction System 
as general superintendent of transporta- 
tion. He was later promoted to general 
superintendent and then to general 
manager, and when this road was con- 
solidated with the Illinois Terminal he 
was appointed inspector of transporta- 
tion. Mr. Handshy will occupy the po- 
sition of freight claim agent in addition 
to that of inspector of transportation. 


OPERATING 


J. C. McPherson has been appointed 
superintendent of electric transportation 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Oakland Pier, Cal. 


N. W. Jones, assistant superiritendent 
of the New York division of the Read- 
ing, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Fa., retired on August 31, after 53 years 
of service, and George N. Ewing has 
been appointed to succeed him, as an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 5, page 383. 


William Egleston has been appointed 
general manager of the South Atlantic 
department of the Railway Express 
Agency, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and H. M. Smith, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Egleston as 
general manager of the Gulf department, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


W. C. Myers, superintendent (electric) 
of the Illinois Terminal, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the St. 
Louis Electric Terminal Railway, the St. 
Louis & Alton and the McKinley Bridge 
Roadway (units of the Illinois Ter- 
minal), with the same headquarters. 


Following the absorption of the 
Springfield division of the Wabash by the 
Western and Moberly divisions, R. A. 
Messmore, superintendent of the Spring- 
field division, with headquarters at 
Springfield, Ill, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Moberly division, 
with headquarters at Moberly, Mo., to 
succeed C. B. Davidson, who has been 
assigned to other duties. C. R. McGre- 
gor has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Moberly division, with 
headquarters at Springfield. The West- 
ern division, of which W. W. Greenland 
is superintendent, with headquarters at 
Moberly, now extends from Kansas City, 
Mo., to St. Louis, and from. Omaha, 
Neb., to Brunswick, Mo., but does not 
include the St. Louis and Kansas City 
Terminal divisions. The Moberly divi- 
sion now extends from Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Ottumwa, to Moberly, and 
from the latter point to Decatur, IIl., in- 
cluding all branches. 


TRAFFIC 


J. E. Weaver, chief clerk to the chief 
traffic officer of the Alton, has been pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger 
agent, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. 
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Between the Rods 
and Floating Bushings 


BE sure to specify stationary Rod Bushings made of 
HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON. 


Their tough, uniform, wear-resisting properties insure 
maximum service, greater mileage from floating bush- 
ings, fewer failures, less trouble with hot pins and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Comparison of rod maintenance costs before and after 
application will quickly convince you that every bear- 
ing equipped with a floating bushing should be pro- 
tected with a stationary Bushing made of HUNT 

SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON. 
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H. H. Kiernan, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Chicago Great Western, 
has been appointed general traveling pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Chicago. The position of general 
traveling passenger agent had been va- 
cant for some time prior to Mr. Kier- 
man’s appointment. 


E. J. Meade, district passenger agent 
on the Illinois Central, with headquar- 
ters at Springfield, Ill., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., to succeed George R. Kimbel, who 
has been transferred to Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Kimbel succeeds R. J. Carmichael, 


who has retired. 


S. G. Lutz, who has retired as chief 
traffic officer of the Alton, as noted in 
the Railway Age for August 29, has 
served in the traffic departments of a 
number of middle-western roads for 41 
years. He was born at Maryland, IIl., 
and graduated from Western College, 
Toledo, Iowa, in 1887. Three years lat- 
er he joined the traffic department of the 
Iowa Central (now part of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis), and served in vari- 
ous clerical positions until 1894. From 
this date until 1904, he served succes- 
sively as chief clerk in the freight traffic 
department and assistant general freight 
agent. In the latter year, Mr. Lutz 
went with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
as assistant general. freight agent at 
Peoria, Ill., being appointed freight traf- 


‘fic manager of this road and of the Iowa 





S. G. Lutz 


Central four years later. A year later, 
his jurisdiction was extended to include 
the Chicago & Alton (now the Alton), 
and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
(now part of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis). Following the dissolution 
of this system, he was from 1910 to 1914, 
trafic manager of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis and the Iowa Central, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., being appointed general 
trafic manager of the Chicago’& Alton 
on the latter date, with headquarters at 
Chicago. In 1917, he was advanced to 
vice-president in charge of traffic, and a 
year later was appointed traffic manager, 
under the federal manager, of the Chi- 
cago & Alton; the Chicago, Peoria & 
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St. Louis; the Peoria & Pekin Union 
and the Peoria Railway Terminal. He 
was also a member of the Chicago Traf- 
fic Commission under the director gen- 
eral of railroads. Upon the return of 
the roads to their owners in 1920, Mr. 
Lutz returned to the Chicago & Alton 
as vice-president in charge of traffic, be- 
ing appointed chief traffic officer in 1922, 
when the road went into receivership. 
He retained this position until his re- 
tirement effective August 24. 


C. M. Teschemacher, assistant general 
freight agent of the Alton has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, to 
succeed §. A. Williams, who has been 
appointed freight traffic manager, as 
noted in ‘he Railway Age of August 29. 
W. H. Ogborn, assistant to the freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant 





C. M. Teschemacher 


general freight agent at the same point, 
to succeed Mr. Teschemacher. F. A. 
Malmberg, commercial agent at Chicago, 
has been appointed general agent in the 
freight traffic department, in charge of 
solicitation in Chicago and surrounding 
territory, with office at 222 W. Adams 
street, succeeding J. H. Walkmeyer, 
whose headquarters have been trans- 
ferred to 340 W. Harrison street. J. L. 
Harris, manager of perishable traffic, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
appointed general Pacific Coast agent, in 
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charge of the development of Pacific 
Coast traffic, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. Teschemacher has been with the 
Chicago & Alton (forerunner of the AIl- 
ton), for 28 years. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Pennsylvania in 1895 as a 
bill clerk at Vincennes, Ind., and three 
years later went with the Cleveland 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis as a 
relief agent at Indianapolis. In 1900, he 
was transferred to Peoria, Ill., at which 
point he became an agent for the Chi- 
cago & Alton in 1903. In 1905, Mr. 
Teschemacher was transferred to Kan- 
sas City and seven years later he was 
sent to Chicago as general agent. He 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Chicago in 1923, which position 
he held until his promotion to general 
freight agent, effective September 1. 


MECHANICAL 


S. C. Graham, master mechanic on the 
Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Missouri Valley, Iowa, re- 
tired on September 1, with a record of 
nearly 50 years of service with that road. 


OBITUARY 


J. M. Connell, assistant passenger traf- 
fic manager of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, died on September 7, after a 
brief illness. He was born in Chicago, 
Ill., on June 3, 1863, and commenced his 
railroad career in 1879, as clerk in the 
freight department of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. During 1881 and 
1882 he served as a clerk and a ste- 
nographer with the Northwestern Traffic 
Association, where he remained until 
1883, when he became a clerk on the 
Santa Fe at Chicago. From 1884 to 1905, 
Mr. Connell was successively freight and 
passenger agent at Milwaukee, Wis., city 
passenger agent and general agent of the 
passenger department at Chicago. On 
October 1, 1905, he was promoted to 
general passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at Topeka. His promotion to assist- 
ant passenger traffic manager became 
effective on October 1, 1929, the position 
he held until his death. 





An Addition to Henry Ford’s Collection 
Narrow-gage locomotive of 1892 recently presented to Mr. Ford by Thomas A. Edison. First used 


in the Edison iron mines at Sparta, N. J 


-, and later at the Portland Cement Works at New 


Village, N. ). 








